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World Demand for Newsprint Is Forecast 


Britain and France Make Arrangements For Canadian Newsprint 
and Pulp — Survey of Association Expected To Show Increased 
Demand May Expand Mill Production To 90 Per Cent of Capacity. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 2 

MontreAL, Que., May 13, 1940—No industry in 
Canada is at the present time receiving so much at- 
tention as the pulp and paper industry, due to the 
fact that owing to the spread of the European con- 
flict this country has suddenly found itself in the po- 
sition of being the only remaining unobstructed 
source of newsprint and pulp supplies, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of Newfoundland. During the past 
week the daily and financial press has devoted much 
attention to this subject, and have carried long stories 
under such headings as “Canadian Newsprint May 
Attain New Peak in 1940,” “British Hunger for 
Newsprint to Tap Canada,” “Demand for Canadian 
Pulp Soaring,” ‘““War Spread Threatens Acute Paper 
Shortage,” “See Newsprint Export Tripled.” These 
stories are largely speculative, but they have a solid 
basis in inquiries received from many sources regard- 
ing new demands for newsprint and in a remarkable 
increase in the export of pulp, especially chemical 
pulp. 


Britain and France Look to Canada 


In addition to demands from markets on this side 
of the Atlantic, and even from across the Pacific, 
that formerly were supplied from Scandinavia, pre- 
liminary arrangements are under way by both Britain 
and France for importing newsprint and pulp from 
Canada. From London comes a report that Leslie 
Burgin, Minister of Supply, has approved a prelimi- 
nary plan for importing large quantities of newsprint 
from Canada and Newfoundland to stave off a 
threatened paper famine in the United Kingdom. One 
initial estimate places requirements for this year at 
400,000 tons, which would represent an increase in 
production in Canada of 9.15%. Another story is to 
the effect that arrangements by British firms are 
under way for importing from this side 350,000 long 
tons of newsprint during the coming year, of which 
200,000 tons would come from Canada and 150,000 
tons from Newfoundland. Details of French plans are 
lacking, but reports are that French publishers are 
negotiating for shipments of news print from Can- 
ada, and that efforts are being made to stock up with 
Canadian pulp to relieve an acute shortage of that 


commodity. Meanwhile inquiries regarding additional 
supplies are coming from the United States, from 
South American countries, from Japan, and even from 
such places as Egypt, Syria, and Iceland. 


Newsprint Association Making Survey 


The Newsprint Association of Canada has been 
making a market survey, the results of which are 
expected to be available in about a week. According 
to forecasts in the press, it will show that in the 
absence of an early extension of the conflict into the 
Mediterranean and other sections of Europe—and 
contingent on shipping facilities which must always 
be considered as doubtful—world demand for Cana- 
dian newsprint promises to be such that mill opera- 
tions averaging close to 90 per cent would be neces- 
sary for the balance of this year at least. Even if there 
is no advance before the end of 1940 in the selling 
price of newsprint from current contract level of $50 
a ton—which, of course, does not apply to overseas 
markets—operating profits of Canadian newsprint 
companies for the present year, having regard to the 
premium on the U. S. dollar accruing on sales to that 
great market, may well attain record levels for all 
time. 


Production of 90 Per Cent Estimated 


This estimate of a possible production of 90% 
of capacity contrasts with a production last month 
at the rate of 73.4 per cent of capacity, as against 
63.4 per cent a year ago and 68.6 per cent in March. 


That the industry is not placing too much reliance 
upon the new markets recently opened up for Cana- 
dian newsprint is indicated by the determined efforts 
made during the past week or so—in the course of 
the special legislative inquiry into timber resources 
of Ontario which was concluded this week—to bring 
into a proration agreement with the rest of the indus- 
try two dissenting mills in Ontario—Great Lakes 
and Minnesota and Ontario—and “‘publisher’s” mills 
such as Ontario Paper, Quebec North Shore Paper, 
Spruce Falls, etc. 

In connection with the demands from Britain one 
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Wisconsin Mill Stocks of Pulp Still Ample 


No Curtailment of Production Anticipated By Paper Manufacturers By 
Suspension of Pulp Exports From Scandinavia — Paper Men Comment 
On Pulp Situation — Work On Wolf River Reservoir To Start Soon. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

App.eton, Wis., May 13, 1940—While some Wis- 
consin mills are concerned about the exporting role 
assumed by some of the American pulp manufac- 
turers, mill stocks are still ample and no curtailment 
of production is anticipated because of the shutting 
off of exports of pulp from northern Europe. 

Pulp wood operators in northern Michigan for- 
ests are experiencing a heavier demand than usual, 
and are cutting and peeling logs for shipment during 
July and August, when there ordinarily is no great 
movement of wood. Supplies are also expected to 
come steadily from Canada. There are also many 
self-contained mills in Wisconsin that have not de- 
pended on imported pulp. 


Paper Men Discuss Pulp Situation 


D. C. Everest, president of the Marathon Paper 
Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., points out that the 
annual imports of pulp into the United States have 
totalled about 2,000,000 tons and that the capacity 
of mills in the United States and Canada is rapidly 
being booked. A shortage of pulp may result, he 
says, from the fact that this country is assuming an 
unprecedented role as an exporter. In the first three 
months of this year, 78,000 tons of pulp were shipped 
by western and southern mills to South America and 
Mexico, which ordinarily obtained most of their sup- 
ply from Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. 

If and when a shortage develops, adds Mr. Everest, 
it will hit the Michigan and eastern seaboard paper 
mills hardest, because they have no adjacent do- 
mestic pulp mill supply, using mostly foreign pulp. 

Arthur Ratcliff, president of Hummel & Downing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., says he expects no 
shortage unless purchases for war purposes and 
from South America increase. He pointed out that 
the war purchases started on a limited scale recently 
with a southern mill selling 25,000 tons of pulp to 
England, which will supposedly use the pulp in mak- 
ing substitutes for gun cotton. Smaller lots, he learns, 
also are being shipped to England for commercial 
purposes. 

No shortage is anticipated by L. C. Stilp, purchas- 
ing agent for Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wis. He declares that if the worst comes, substi- 
tutes are available to keep mills running. 

P. M. Chiuminatto, secretary-treasurer of the Ho- 
berg Paper Mills, Green Bay, says his company ex- 
pects that western pulp mills can handle all the de- 
mand for some time, although prices ultimately will 
increase. The advance will not be tremendous, how- 
ever, because then margitial producers would resume 
operations and play havoc with the price structure. 

The end of the year is likely to find eastern mills 
facing a crisis, in the opinion of A. P. Woodson, pres- 
ident of Mosinee Paper Mills Company, Mosinee, 
Wis. Most mills are set for the greater part of this 
year, he believes, but believes that in late 1940 when 
the supply situation grows tighter and reserves of 


foreign pulp are exhausted, the eastern mills will 
have to pay a tremendous price when they compete 
for domestic pulp or they will have to close. They 
can only pay the higher prices, he said, if quota- 
tions on finished paper rise accordingly. He expects 
no difficulties in Wisconsin, however. 


Annual Safety Conference To Meet 


An outstanding program has been arranged {or 
the tenth annual Wiscinsin River Valley Safety Con- 
ference, to be held at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Tues- 
day, May 14. Sessions will be held at the Lincoln 
field house, including a general meeting, and eight 
sectional meetings, one of which will be devoted to 
the pulp and paper industry. 

J. J. Plzak, claims manager for Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, is general chairman, and 
Franz Rosebush, industrial relations manager of the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, is treasurer. 

Speakers at the general session in the morning will 
be R. McA. Keown, chief engineer of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, on “Industrial Injuries in 
Wisconsin,” and Albert Evans, director of disaster 
service in the midwestern area for the American Red 
Cross, on “Safety in Disaster.” A discussion will be 
conducted by Voyta Wrabetz, chairman of the Wis- 
consin industrial commission. 

The conference will close with a banquet at which 
Mr. Pizak will be toastmaster. The speaker will be 
James E, Gheen of New York City, well-known hu- 
morist. 


Work on Reservoir to Start Soon 


Indications that construction will be started soon 
on the vast storage reservoir on the upper Wolf 
River at Lily, Wis., are shown by an application 
filed with the Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
at Madison by the Wolf River Reservoir Company 
for permission to build the necessary dam. A hearing 
will be scheduled soon. 

An artificial lake will be created, covering 5,200 
acres of land, and will retain spring flood waters to 
be released into the Fox River during low water 
stages. Its capacity is estimated at 4,000,000 cubic 
feet. The level of the lake will be 80 feet, with a po- 
tential drawdown of 30 feet. The minimum level thus 
will be 50 feet, 14 feet greater than the present nat- 
ural depth of the stream at that point. Total cost is 
estimated at $300,000. 

Cost of operations is to be assessed against paper 
mills and other water power users benefitting from 
the increased flow. Among these are: Wolf River 
Paper and Fibre Company, Shawano; Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Appleton mill; Consolidated Wa- 
ter Power and Paper Company, Interlake division at 
Appleton; Fox River Paper Corporation, Appleton; 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation mill at Kimberly ; Com- 
bined Locks Paper Company, Combined Locks ; Thil- 
many Pulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna; Little 
Rapids Pulp Company, Little Rapids, and Nicolet 
Paper Company, De Pere. 
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Chicago Expects More Active Paper Market 


Midwest Paper Market Reports Improved Demand For Kraft and 
Groundwood Papers But Other Lines Little Changed—Board of Health 
Recommends Paper Milk Containers—Salesmen Honor Bishop Stewart. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., May 13, 1940—Despite the turmoil in 
Europe the Chicago paper market still has moved 
only to a minor degree and, as one executive com- 
mented, “there is still plenty of cheap paper of cer- 
tain grades in this territory.” There is, however, a 
definite feeling that the added velocity of the conflict 
abroad will hurry the time when the markets must 
show material strengthening. Pulp is scarce and it 
seems now as though the markets in general were 
simply “taking up slack” prior to a move to much 
higher ground. Krafts showed actual increases locally 
and the undertone in this market was reported very 
firm. Groundwoods reported no very appreciable 
upturn but reports on all sides indicated that there 
was improved demand and a stiffening all around. 
Sulphites showed little change and the supply on hand 
locally still seems to be very plentiful. Books and 
covers were in a somewhat better position but there 
still remained no definite report of any widespread 
upturn, The board market showed fair improvement 
and the container industry continued to report better 
demand. Waste papers were showing little change 
over last week. The entire Chicago market continues 
to evidence little or any signs of hysteria yet there 
is a belief on every side that a very strong upturn is 
only a matter of time—and a comparatively short time 
at that. 


Recommend Paper Milk Containers 


The board of health of the city of Chicago this 
week advised the city council committee on health 
that the Chicago milk ordinance must be revised and 
amended if the city’s milk standards are to conform 
to new provisions of the United States Public Health 
Service. One of these provisions approves the sale of 
milk in paper containers which is now barred in Chi- 
cago. Voting with the majority were Dr. H. N. Bun- 
deson, board president. The board’s suggestions were 
referred to the City Council Committee and it may be 
that the long battle to secure permission to sell milk 
in paper containers in Chicago may be terminated by 
action of this kind. 


Salesmen Honor Bishop Stewart 


The Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, 
midwest division, canceled its meeting of Monday 
noon, May 6, out of respect for and in memory of 
Bishop George Craig Stewart, Episcopal Church 
leader and chaplain of the Salesmen’s Association of 
the Paper Industry, who died suddenly last week. 
Many members of the Association, long time friends 
of the noted Episcopalian orator, attended the funeral. 

The Association planned to resume meetings on 
May 13 and, according to “Pat” Patterson, had just 
about completed plans for the initial golf outing of 
the summer series which is to be held on Friday, 
May 24, at the Sunset Ridge Country Club on Chi- 
cago’s far north side. Mr. Patterson, Flambeau 
Paper Company executive, is getting good assistance 
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from Ed Rolaine of Mosinee who is serving as as- 
sistant golf chairman. 


Paper Trade Active in Jubilee 


The Illinois paper trade took a most active part 
in the recent Silver Jubilee convention of the Illinois 
Booksellers and Stationers Association which was 
combined with a meeting of the National Stationers 
Association. The sessions, on May 7 and 8, were 
held at Rockford, Illinois. Included in the long list 
of affiliate members who had representatives at the 
unusually successful convention were the Quality 
Park Envelope Company, Bradner Smith & Com- 
pany, Eaton Paper Corporation, Southworth Paper 
Company, Swigart Paper Company, Graham Paper 
Company and others. The paper industry also par- 
ticipated in one of the regular programs the occasion 
being a “sales institute” presided over by C. P. Gar- 
vin, secretary of the National Stationers Association. 
On the program were Harry Balch of Quality Park 
Envelope Company, William J. Boyd, Acco Products 
Company, Herbert J. Walsh, Southworth Paper Com- 
pany, and William J. Dalton of Geyers Publications. 


George E. Crafts. Makes Change 


George E. Crafts, for four years a member of the 
Chicago sales executive staff of the Eastern Cor- 
poration, has resigned from that company and will 
accept a position as manager of sales promotions for 
the Stilwell-Minneapolis Paper Company of Minne- 
apolis. He expects to move to Minneapolis shortly 
after the first of the month. Mr. Crafts, who has 
taken a most active part in the work of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry, has been identified 
with Eastern for eight years, four of them in the 
Chicago territory and four in the eastern headquar- 
ters. Prior to that time he spent four years with the 
Mead Sales Corporation. Mr. Crafts will cover the 
Twin Cities and adjacent territory for the well known 
jobbing firm, his new position providing him with an 
excellent opportunity to put to full use the wide back- 
ground of knowledge of paper requirements acquired 
over the past twelve years. 


Wall Paper Outlook Bright 


The United Wall Paper Factories, Inc., one of 
Chicago’s largest enterprises of this kind, reported 
this week a net income in the first nine months ended 
March 31, representing the first nine months of the 
company’s fiscal year, amounted to $224,817, equal 
to 16 cents a common share. This was the largest 
profit for the period in over ten years. Operations for 
the nine months ended a year earlier resulted in a net 
loss of $22,420. A. J. Browning, president of United 
Wall Paper Factories, Inc., said the outlook for the 
balance of the year was very bright. The company, 
incidentally, produces more than 25 per cent of the 
wall paper made in this country and during the last 
nine months period shipped 69,731,414 rolls compared 
with 55,517,231 rolls in the corresponding period of 
the preceding fiscal year. 
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Philadelphia Association Amends By-Laws 


Amendment Enacted At Last Meeting of Philadelphia Paper and Cord- 
age Association Creates Associate Membership Provision To Admit Em- 
ployees of Paper Houses—Scott Receives World’s Fair Contract—News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 13, 1940—With Joseph 
H. Miller, a vice-president of Garrett-Buchanan Com- 
pany, and recently elected vice-president of The Phila- 
delphia Paper and Cordage Association, presiding 
the regular monthly meeting of the Association will 
be held on Friday, May 17tn at the Arcadia Restau- 
rant, starting promptly at 12:30 o’clock. Mr. Miller, 
a past president of the association, will have some 
very important announcements to make, among them 
the passing of an amendment to the By-laws which 
was enacted at the last meeting, and which reads as 
follows: 

“Any person engaged in the manufacture, con- 
version, sale or distribution of paper, cordage and 
similar products, as an employee, shall be eligible 
to membership in the Association. Such membership 
to be an Associate Membership, and shall not en- 
title said member to the privilege of voting or holding 
office, but shall entitle him to all other privileges. 

“Dues shall be the same as regular membership. 

“The object of Associate Membership is for the 
purpose of interesting non-members in joining the 
Association through the medium of Associate Mem- 
bers.” 


Applications For Membership 


Under this recent amendment the following have 
made application for associate membership: Ralph 
E. Davis, Logan Drinking Cup Division, 270 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., and Robert D. Tabor, 
Monarch Envelope Company, 315 N. 12th street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who together with A. S. Datz & 
Son, Tulip and Palmer streets, Philadelphia, appli- 
cants for active membership, will be passed upon at 
the meeting on May 17th. 

Thomas A. Flockhart, of Holyoke Card and Paper 
Company, who is also in the membership of the Asso- 
ciation, will be guest speaker, and has chosen for his 
subject “The History of Paper and Paper Making.” 
Mr. Flockhart has made an extensive study of this 
subject and will impart some very valuable and inter- 
esting information hitherto unknown, generally speak- 
ing, to the average paper man. He will illustrate his 
talk with specimens of the earlier forms of paper. 


Scott Receives World’s Fair Contract 


The Scott Paper Company of Chester, Pa., an- 
nounces that it has again received a contract from 
the World’s Fair Corporation, New York, to supply 
ScotTissue and ScotTissue towels for use in all 
World’s Fair operated washrooms during the coming 
season. 

ScotTissue products will be available to the public 
the same as last year when over 3,000,000 towels 
packaged in red and blue glassine envelopes bearing 
the World’s Fair and ScotTissue insignias were used 
by World’s Fair visitors. These envelopes each con- 
tained two ScotTissue towels and were sold for one 
cent in all World Fair’s washrooms. 

The World’s Fair operated washrooms contain 


more than 5,000 toilets, 35 per cent of which are 
“pay toilets,” the remaining 65 per cent are free. In 
the pay toilets both ScotTissue towels and ScotTis- 
sue will be free. In the free toilets ScotTissue will 
be available at no cost but ScotTissue towels will be 
dispensed in the special World’s Fair envelope from 
a special vending machine. In addition, Scott prod- 
ucts will be identified through the use of an attrac- 
tive plate placed upon the dispensing fixtures. 


Moore-White Report Business Fair 


The Moore & White Company report business with 
them is fair. Among the many orders they have re- 
ceived is one for 150” wide special four drum winder 
for Castanea Paper Company, Johnsonburg, Penna., 
also addition to duplexing machine for National 
Waterproofing Company of Camden, New Jersey. 


Co-Distributors for Basic Bond 


Hooper Paper and Twine Company have been ap- 
pointed co-distributors with J. L. N. Smythe Com- 
pany for Basic Bond, No. 1 Sulphite, manufactured 
by Hollingsworth & Whitney Company. This sul- 
phite bond is well known to consumers, and the 
Hooper Company is stocking it in all weights and 
colors. With the addition of this Basic Bond, this 
company’s lines of fine paper are complete, and in- 
clude every grade from the least expensive to the 
most expensive; in other words from Sebo writing 
to 100 per cent rag bond and ledger, comprising sul- 
phite papers made by Badger Mills, Peshtigo, Wis., 
and Permanized Papers made by Whiting-Plover 
Company, Stephens Point, Wis. 


George Hooper Host to Salesmen 


As is customary each year at this time, George K. 
Hooper, president of the Hooper Paper and Twine 
Company, entertained his salesmen and office force 
with dinner at Shoyers. Prizes were presented to 
the salesmen for their excellent work during the 
year and appropriate speeches were made by Mr. 
Hooper and some of the salesmen. 


Nate Saxe Back from Florida 


Nate Saxe, head of Saxe Paper Company, and 
president of The Philadelphia Paper Trade Associa- 
tion, accompanied by Mrs. Saxe, recently returned 
from a sojourn in Florida. The occasion being the 
celebration of their twentieth wedding anniversary 


and the fiftieth birthday of Mr. Saxe. 
Announces Death of George Ernst 


From the headquarters of the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association, the following announcement has 
been sent out: 

“It is with deep regret that we announce the pass- 
ing of George M. Ernst, formerly associated with 
the Thos. W. Price Company, 503 Ludlow Street. 

“Funeral services will be held at the Oliver H. 
Bair Funeral Building, 1820 Chestnut Street at 2 
p.M., Monday, May 13th.” 
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Government Paper Bids and Awards 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuinctTon, D. C., May 15, 1940—Paper Cor- 
ration of U. S. has been awarded the contract for 

furnishing the Government Printing Office with 10,- 
000 pounds (35,000 sheets) of 17 x 28 manila card- 
board at 4.51 cents. Import Paper Company will 
furnish 9,750 pounds (300,000 sheets) of 21 x 32 
green sulphite manifold paper at 7.95 cents. Bids for 
these items were received on April 26. Other paper 
awards announced by the Printing Office include the 
following. 

Stanford Paper Company will furnish 36,000 
pounds (300,000 sheets) of 38 x 48 light weight M. 
F. book paper at 6.48 cents, and R. P. Andrews Pa- 
per Company will furnish 326,098 pounds (769,100 
sheets) of 34 x 44 white sulphite index paper at 5.2 
cents. Bids for these items were received on April 22. 

Old Dominion Paper Company will furnish 40,000 
pounds of yellow sulphite writing paper in 32 inch 
rolls at 5.144 cents, bids for which were received on 
April 19. 

National Pulp and Paper Company will furnish 
320,000 pounds of newsprint paper in 19, 36 and 48 
inch rolls at 2.5 cents. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company will furnish 30,000 pounds (15,100 sheets) 
of various sizes hard rolled binder’s board at 4.75 
cents. Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 85,400 
pounds (700,000 sheets) of 28 x 34 white sulphite 
writing paper at 4.98 cents. Bids for all of these items 
were received on April 17. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 780 
pounds (3,000 sheets) of 26 x 40 deckle edged, buff 
antique cover paper at 17.5 cents. Whitaker Paper 
Company will furnish 40,000 pounds of yellow sul- 
phite writing paper in 38 inch rolls at 5.59 cents. Im- 
port Paper Company will furnish 65,000 pounds (2,- 
000,000 sheets) of 21 x 32 white sulphite manifold 
paper at 7.2 cents. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
will furnish 80,000 pounds of supercalendered book 
paper in 38 inch rolls. Bids for all of these items 
were received on April 15. 

The Printing Office received the following bids for 

400,000 pounds of newsprint paper; Paper Corp. of 
U.S., 3.25 cents; and National Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, 2.55 cents (for 392,000 pounds only.) 
_ For 40,000 pounds of supercalendered book paper 
in 28% inch rolls; Whitaker Paper Company, 5.6 
cents; Mudge Paper Company, 5.33 cents; Perkins- 
Goodwin Company, 5.33 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 4.98 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, 5.52 cents; Stanford Paper Company, 5.21 
cents, 

For 7,240 pounds (20,000 sheets) of 2214 x 28%, 

per cent rag, index paper; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 12.37 cents; and Walker, Goulard 
Plehn Company, 13 cents less 2 per cent. 

For 2,000 sheets of 20 x 24 glazed paper ; Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company, $30 and $20; Mudge Paper 
Company, $27.24, $28.23 and $28.56; Whitaker Pa- 
per Company, $23.10 less 2 per cent; and R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, $23.40. 

For 10,000 pounds (50 rolls) of 24 x 36 oiled ma- 
nila tympan paper ; Link Paper Company, 7.67 cents; 

udge Paper Company, 8 cents; Cromwell Paper 
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Company, 8 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
7.45 cents; and Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 8 
cents. 


For 1,000 pounds (20 rolls) of red sterotype mold- 
ing paper in 24 inch rolls; Russell Products Com- 
pany, 15 cents; and Cauthorne Paper Company, Inc., 
13.66 cents. 

For 67,800 pounds (300,000 sheets) of 2414 x 32% 
white sulphite index paper; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, 5.44 cents; Mudge Paper Company, 5.48 cents ; 
Perkins-Goodwin Company, 6.15 cents; Barton, Duer 
& Koch Paper Company, 5.8 cents; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, 5.2 cents; Stanford Paper Com- 
pany, 5.17 cents; Walker, Goulard Plehn Company, 
5.45 cents; Cauthorne Paper Company, 5.47 cents; 
Virginia Paper Company, 5.5 cents ; Marquette Paper 
Company, 5.49 cents; Paper Corp. of U. S., 5.85 
cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 5.41456 cents 
and 5.51446 cents; and Mathers-Lamm Paper Com- 
pany, 5.49 cents. 


Service Caster Truck 


The Service caster truck, manufactured by The 
Service Caster and Truck Company, Albion, Mich., 
has been designed to take heavy rolls of paper, up to 
2,000 pounds in weight, from a vertical shipping posi- 
tion. - The operator, after inserting the nose of the 


truck under the roll of paper, attaches the chain bind- 
ing roll to truck. The hydraulic control gradually 
eases the load back to carrying position, the entire 


weight resting on two large front wheels and two 
smaller rear trailer casters, thus relieving the operator 
of the weight or necessity for maintaining balance. 


Paper Rott TRUCK. 


As the roll tilts backward from standing position, it 
leaves the floor cleanly with no crimping at the ends. 

The Service caster truck is fitted with a swinging 
nose which operates independently of the angle of 
the handles. A heavy iron standard under the main 
frame protects the operator. As a one-man truck, it 
can be handled easily by a single operator. Handles 
in various lengths are available to accommodate rolls 
of paper of various sizes. Construction is entirely of 
steel, with wheels of N-steel-iron, equipped with 
Timken roller bearings and high pressure lubrication 
fittings. Rubber tired or Textolite wheels are op- 
tional. 

Further particulars of the Service caster truck may 
be obtained by writing to the Service Caster Truck 
Company, Albion, Mich. 





Obituary 


Harry E. Smart 


Hairy Edgar Smart, founder of the Fairfield Paper 
Company, Baltimore, O., and who for a number of 
years represented the Ruberoid Company of New 
York in that district, died at his home, 747 Oak 
street, on his 69th birthday anniversary. He had sut- 
fered from a heart ailment for the past several years 
and retired three years ago. 

When Mr. Smart built the H. E. Smart Paper 
mill, he was 22 years of age. In 1908 the name of the 
mill was changed to the Fairfield Paper Company. 
Mr. Smart disposed of this business two years later. 


He had lived in Columbus 22 years and was a 
member of First Methodist Church. He also held 
membership in the Masonic lodge and the Eastern 
Star at Baltimore. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Wilda Etta Smart; 
one son, Joseph R. Smart, Columbus; a daughter, 
Mrs. Kathryn Margaret Jelen of Pittsburgh, and one 
granddaughter. 

Interment was in Maple Grove cemetery, Balti- 
more. 


James Calvin 


James Calvin, 77, retired assistant superintendent 
of the soda mill department of the Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company, Canton, N. C., died May 2 at 
his home in Fibreville, following a stroke of paralysis 
suffered ten days prior to his death. 

Mr. Calvin, a native of Colraine, Ireland, came to 
this country and went to work for his uncle, George 
Lee, who was superintendent of the Rudolph Pulp 
Mill in Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa., about 1884. 
Later he was with the John Duncan Paper Company, 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. From 1888 to 1904, he was 
superintendent of the soda pulp mill at North Water 
Gap, Pa., now Minisink Hills. He came to the Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company in 1908. Several years 
later he was associated with the Pine Tree Paper 
Company. Returning to the Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company in 1919, Mr. Calvin remained there 
until his retirement in 1933. 

Mr. Calvin was a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church and a 32nd degree Mason, Canton 


Lodge No. 386. 


Surviving are his widow; five sons, William S., 
Gardner, and Earl A., all of Canton; Austin B., of 
Jarrett, Va., and Robert M. Calvin of the State of 
Washington; one daughter, Mrs. Martha Carr, who 
is with the personnel office of the company; three 
brothers and three sisters. 


Plastics in Engineering 


Progress and extent of applications of plastics to 
design problems are emphasized in Plastic Engineer- 
ing The author, J. Delmonte, is a recognized author- 
ity on the subject who has gained much of his knowl- 
edge through first-hand experimental work and actual 
application. At present assistant to the chief engineer, 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Mr. Delmonte also 
conducts a course en plastics at Armour Institute 
graduate school, Chicago. 

Since successful applications are achieved only 


when the designer understands the potentialities, as 
well as the limitations, of the materials with which he 
deals, advantages and disadvantages of plastics are 
discussed at length in terms of various engineering 
problems. Numerous tests conducted by the author 
are cited to bear out these distinctions and data con- 
veniently tabulated and classified for easy reference 
aid in understanding. Analysis of some important 
engineering properties of plastics also is made in 
terms of the fundamental nature of the materials and 
correlated phenomena such as condensation and poly- 
merization. : 
In addition to the survey of engineering features, 
several chapters have been devoted to the chemistry 
of plastics and to the art of moulding them. Review 
of the raw materials employed in plastics, chemical 
reactions involved in their formulation, and methods 
of compounding them serves as an introduction. This 
information is organized conveniently for ready ref- 
erence. 
While designers may not ordinarily consider sur- 
face coatings and synthetic rubbers in terms of plastic 
materials there are many close relationships. A chap- 
ter devoted to each of these subjects bears out these 
connections and discusses the engineering properties. 
This work takes rank as the first prepared directly 
for the designer on the subject of plastics and their 
potentialties and applications. As the plastics indus- 
try continues to expand through development of new 
materials and refinements in the art of forming them, 
“Plastics in Engineering” will be found increasingly 
valuable for a complete understanding of these vitally 
important new materials. The book contains 465 
pages and costs $7.50 postpaid. It is published by the 
Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Improved Automatic Knife Grinder 


An improved Type “B” Automatic Knife Grinder 
has just been added to the line by Samuel C. Rogers 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y. It is made in five sizes to ac- 

commodate knives 
from 26 inches to 
54 inches long. 
Some of the fea- 
tures are a heavy, 
well reinforced car- 
riage bed, sturdy 
knife bar and in- 
creased weight 
which combine to 
provide greater ac- 
curacy and excep- 
tionally long serv- 
ice in a low-priced 
machine. 
This new Type 
“B” is adapted for 
grinding knives 
edge up or down. 
It is equipped with 
a 1% hp. motor 
and 10 inches diameter grinding wheel, providing 
added capacity. It is designed for grinding a variety 
of knives including paper, hog and woodworking 
knives as well as light shear blades. 
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Kalamazoo Discusses Sizing Economy 


The Kalamazoo Valley Section of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry held its 
regular monthly meeting on May 2, 1940, at the 
Park-American Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich., with W. 
A. Kirkpatrick, chairman, presiding. 

Chairman Kirkpatrick introduced John Hartman, 
Vice President of the Michigan Engineering Society 
who discussed a series of lectures to be given in the 
fall. The series will run for six nights and will present 
the management phase of industrial engineering. 

The nominating committee, appointed at the April 
meeting presented its report, nominating for officers 
the following men: Chairman, W. Kent Kidder, 
Bryant Paper Co.; Vice Chairman, Fred Chappell, 
Hercules Powder Co.; Secretary, F. D. Elliott, Kelly 
Ink Co.; Treasurer, Arthur Weinland, Lee Paper 
Co.; for executive committee, W. A. Kirkpatrick. The 
election will be held on June 6. 

Roger Egan presented the motion picture of the 
TAPPI 1934 Fall Meeting on the west coast and de- 
scribed the program to be presented enroute and at 
the TAPPI 1940 Fall Meeting at Seattle, Wash. The 
TAPPI Special train will leave Chicago, Friday, 
Aug. 16, 1940. 

The principal speaker was P. M. Loddengaard, 
Bulkley Dunton Company, New York, N. Y., who 
discussed ““The Economics of Sizing”. 

The next meeting will be held on June 6 at Gull 
Lake Country Club, Kalamazoo. Among those pres- 
ent were: A. O. Bragg, Ray L. Barton, C. L. 
Bachelder, Willard Barnhardt, J. William Burke, 
Robert Buss, N. J. Berger, M. R. Bailey, D. D. 
Bachelder, C. A. Bragginton, F. L. Brown, H. C. 
Bradford, A. W. Cole, Kenneth Conrad, Fred Chap- 
pell, Olin W. Callighan, Bill Costello, Jack Covey, 
C. B. Crossley, N. J. Cowie, Dave DeZurik, Jack 
Dickson, F. M. Davis, F. W. Eggleston, R. J. Egan, 
R. D. Freeman, Henry Gibb, P. H. Gideon, H. J. 
Hotz, R. H. Hurst, Hod Heath, O. F. Hutchinson, 
Walter Hadley, R. W. Holden, G. T. Ingling, A. R. 
Kloosterman, Howard F. Kleinman, H. Kalbfleisch, 
W. A. Kirkpatrick, W. Kent Kidder, Albert Kimball, 
L. H. LaLiberte, P. M. Loddengaard, R. T. Mash- 
burn, W. O. Manor, P. F. Neumann, Henry Nendorf, 
C. H. Noble, Thos. W. Peck, Martin J. Roberts, 
Ralph Ralston, Goe. H. Rice, H. Scott Smith, H. D. 
Schrier, Fred Shankweiler, H. E. Stafford, Dwight 
L, Stocker, J. B. Stanley, E. B. Taylor, W. R. Tobin, 
Rex Vincent, James R. Verdon, James A. Wise, 
Arthur Weinland, Wm. Wessell, H. O. Ware, = 
Waber, Merle Wilkins, Arnold Weller, Frank Whit- 
tington. 


Delaware Discussed Wetting Agents 


The Delaware Valley Section of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry met at 
the Engineers Ctub, Philadelphia, Pa. on Friday, May 
10, 1940. C. M. Connor, of the Valley Forge Labora- 
tories, presided as chairman. 

C. A. Sluhan, of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, was the principal speaker and talked on “Wet- 
ting Agents, Their Structure, Characteristics and 
Uses”. In this talk which was illustrated by interest- 
ing demonstrations, Mr. Sluhan covered the differ- 
entiation between dispersing agents, wetting agents 
and detergents, reasons why wetting agents work as 
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they do, methods of testing wetting power and de- 
scribed some typical wetting agents. 

The mail ballot for the election of officers resulted 
as follows: Chairman—E. J. Albert, Thwing-Albert 
Instrument Company, Philadelphia ; Vice Chairman— 
J. R. Atwater, Dill & Collins, Inc., Philadelphia ; 
Secretary—J. D. Davis, Dill & Collins; Treasurer— 
E. N. Poor, W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon; Execu- 
tive Committee—C. M. Connor, Valley Forge Labora- 
tories, W. Conshohocken, Pa. and C, W. Rivise, 
Caesar & Rivise, Philadelphia. 


The next meeting will be held in June and will be 
a dinner-dance at a country club, near Philadelphia, 
to be selected. 

Those who attended were as follows: Edw. J. Al- 
bert, R. S. Apple, D. E. Bates, R. M. Bates, Herbert 
L. Becher, Ivy Bixler, Alan R. Boyd, S. G. Briscoe, 
R. T. Bingham, C..W. Burkhart, J. M. Chesnutt, C. 
M. Connor, James E. Conway, Robert Couch, J. D. 
Davis, Paul Deiffenderfer, L. F. Derr, George H. 
Detwiler, R. H. Dillinger, Amos Dotteier, Jacob V. 
Edge, Harrison J. Farrar, Thomas P. Field, Edwin 
S. Garverich, Emerson N. Glauner, R. Max Goepp, 
Jr., Philip H. Goldsmith, A. J. Gondyke, Jesse Good, 
Frank Greek, A. E. Griffin, A. S. Hall, J. F. Halla- 
day, Lois Hans, J. C. Harper, Jr., Ward Harrison, 
Harry Hulmes, H. L. Jones, C. E. Kinney, E. J. Lor- 
rand, R. G. Macdonald, Geo. B. Martin, M. Craig 
Maxwell, F. J. McAndrews, Alex McInnes, Jr., 
Lewis B. Miller, Walter Morehouse, A. H. Nadel- 
man, A. F. Pittroff, Walter P. Quinn, W. S. Riggs, 
Geo. A. Ritter, J. Carl Schmidt, Adolf Schnabal, 
dw. A. Shallernz, J. H. Shipp, Mrs. Clyde Sluhan, 
C. A. Sluhan, Henry C. Speel, H. M. Spurlin, Fred 
Streicher, Lionel M. Sutherland, George M. Suydam, 
R. Tutt, Jr., A. E. Waugh, P. E. Williams. 


Witco Celebrates 20th Anniversary 


Twenty years of sound growth in the fast-moving 
ever-changing chemical industry was celebrated by 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., at its national sales conven- 
tion held May 3 and 4 at the Hotel Congress, Chicago, 
and attended by all the officers and executives of the 
company, including the heads of the operating and 
technical staff. Several interesting papers were pre- 
sented on products of the company’s manufacture. An 
outstanding feature of the program was a tour of the 
company’s new research and development laboratory 
and the recently completed Witco asphalt plant gen- 
erally acknowledged to be one of the most modern of 
its type. 

Officials of Witco stress the fact that the company’s 
rise from a small office in Chicago to a position of 
world importance in twenty years parallels the rise of 
the American chemical industry itself. For it was 
about 1920 that this country first began to compete 
with Europe as a producer of chemicals. Since then 
new products and processes have been developed here 
which have made America practically independent of 
foreign sources. Witco attributes its strong position 
in the field today to the fact that it has kept its or- 
ganization alert to changing trends and flexible to de- 
mands. As a result, the company’s products are find- 
ing increasing use over a broad industrial front—in 
rubber, paints, textiles, ink, steel, leather, oil, plastics, 
paper, cosmetics, soap, building materials and a host 
of other products. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for the Week Ending May 15, 1940 
Low 


a. Bi 

Armstron; 

Celotex Corp. 

Celotex Corp., pf 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf 
Congoleum-Nairn Co. 

Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 
CEE OE. 6 ons nd cb can eed esnecs 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf. 
Flintkote Co. 

Robert Gair 

Robert Gair, pf 

International Paper & Power 
International Paper & Power, pf 
ohns-Manville Corp. 
ohns-Manville Corp., pf. 
<imberly Clark Cor; 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pf... 
Masonite Corp. ........... 
Mead Corp. 

Mead Corp., p' 

Paraffine Companies, Inc 
REED, BOG, sccctecsse 
Rayonier, Inc., pf 

Ruberoid Co. 

Scott Paper Co. 

Scott Paper Co., pf 
Sutherland Paper Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp 
United Paperboard Co 

U. Gypsum Co. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., pf 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low ard Last for the Week Ending May 15, 1940 
Low 


American Box Board Co 

Brown Co., pf 

Great Northern Paper 

National Container Corp 

St. Regis Paper C 

St. Regis Paper Co., pf 

EE EE 2 oso kg ach se sos Vidbw anys seh oss 


Brown Co. Files Plan 


Plans for the reorganization of the Brown Com- 
pany, with the aid of a $10,000,000 loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, have been filed 
with the Federal district court in Portland, Me., by 
H. J. Brown, president. of the company. 

It is expected that $2,000,000 of the new money 
may be allocated for improvements in the company’s 
mills while about $1,100,000 will be used to pay un- 
secured creditors and to meet reorganization ex- 
penses. 

Under the plan, holders of the company’s out- 
standing bonds will receive $600 in new general 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, due in 1959, for each 
$1,000 principal amount now held, together with 
voting trust certificates for 614 shares of new $6 
cumulative convertible preferred stock and voting 
trust certificates for 28 shares of new common stock. 
Minor adjustments in cash and preferred stock also 
may be made. 

Holders of the company’s preferred stock will re- 
ceive trust certificates for 1214 shares of new com- 
mon stock for each share now held. For each share 
of present common stock voting trust certificates for 
3% of a share of new common stock will be given 
plus a warrant for the purchase of 2% shares of 
new common at $8.50 a share during a six-year 
period. 


NEWS 


General creditors will receive cash in full for 
claims of less than $500. For larger claims they 
will receive $500 or 30 per cent in cash in full settle- 
ment, or voting trust certificates for preferred stock, 
with total par value equal to the full amount of the 
claim. 


Southern Advance Bonds 


An underwriting group comprising E. H. Rollins 
& Sons, Inc.; Coffin & Burr, Inc., and Boenning & 
Company have offered $3,200,000 of Southern Ad- 
vance Bag and Paper Company, Inc., 4% per cent 
first mortgage sinking fund bonds due in 1955. The 
bonds are priced at 100 and accrued interest. Net 
proceeds, plus $500,000 from a bank loan and Treas- 
ury funds, will be applied to redemption of $1,876,800 
of the company’s first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 
in 1947 at 102 and interest, and $1,498,959 of Ad- 
vance Bag and Paper’s first mortgage Series A 6s, 
due in 1952 at 103 and interest, and to repayment of 
bank indebtedness of $198,000. 

Sinking fund payments on the new bonds will start 
at the rate of $60,000 a year on Nov. 1, 1942, and 
increase to $180,000 annually after Nov. 1, 1945. As 
an additional sinking fund the company will set aside 
a fund equal to all cash dividends paid on its stock 
after May 1, 1940. An “improvement fund” of $75,- 
000 in cash plus 2% per cent of any other bonds out- 
standing is to be paid to the trustee annually. 


Sutherland Files with SEC 


The Sutherland Paper Company of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., filed today with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission a registration statement for 43,050 shares 
of $10 par common stock and warrants for rights to 
subscribe to the common stock. 

The company will issue to its stockholders of record 
of June 3 assignable rights to subscribe for one and 
a half common shares for each ten shares held at $22 
a share. Any stock not subscribed for will be offered 
directly by the company at about the market price on 
the New York Stock Exchange, but not less than $22 
a share. The warrants to subscribe will expire on June 
28 next. 

The company said it had made no specific alloca- 
tion of the proceeds, but that it intended to pay $500,- 
000 on bank loans incurred in the last six months for 
purchase of pulp, $35,000 for purchase of additional 
real estate adjacent to one of its plants, $150,000 for 
new buildings and $75,000 for a new boiler and equip- 
ment. The remainder is to be added to working capital 
te provide against contingencies. 


Hammermill Reports Profit 


The Hammermill Paper Company and subsidiaries 
for 1939 report net sales totaled $7,329,618, accord- 
ing to figures filed with SEC. Gross profit and other 
operating income was $1,765,693 for the year after 
es $521,853 depreciation, charged to cost of 
sales. 
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International Nets $2,960,573 


The International Paper and Power Company and 
subsidiary companies on Tuesday of this week re- 
ported a net profit of $2,960,573.42 for the first quar- 
ter of 1940 as compared with a net profit of $12,428 
for the same period in 1939. The statement of con- 
solidated profit and loss follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 


Three Months Three Months 
Ended March Ended March 
31, 1940 31, 1939 
Sales and Other Income: 
Gross sales, less returns, allowances 
and discounts $33,304,050.51 $26,204,615.41 
Other income—net 358,040.46 309,250.20 
$33,662,090.97 $26,513,865.61 
Cost and Expenses: 
Cost of sales: 
Pulpwood, labor, materials, etc... $19,381,503.14 
Maintenance and repairs......... 1,969,897.88 
Taxes (other than income taxes). . 751,625.10 
Outward freight and delivery expenses 4,011,961.35 
Selling, general and administrative 
1,520,207.13 


expenses 
Provisios for doubtful accounts. .... 152,754.44 
27,787 ,949.04 


$5,874,141.93 
$781,414.88 
68 


$17,050,883.22 
1,417,138.09 
677,527.53 
3,416,971.79 


1,392,064.77 
153,052.30 


24,107,637.70 
$2,406,227.91 


$870,853.25 
77.55 


Deductions : 

Interest on funded debt 

Interest on other debt 

Amortization of debt discount and 
expense 

Depreciation 

Depletion 

Provision for income taxes......... 

Dividends accrued but not being cur- 
rently paid on preferred stocks of 
SD -v26009 cub ou esecee code 


87,938.31 
1,186,743.28 
196,205.87 
643,644.74 


93,438.56 
1,167,301.00 
169,094.26 
75,138.65 


16,575.75 17,696.50 
2,393,799.77 


~~ $12,428.14 


2,913,568.51 
$2,960,573.42 


Net Profit 


In the above consolidated profit and loss statement both sales and 
cost and expenses of foreign subsidiaries are stated on the basis of 
$4.85 for the pound sterling and at $1.00 for the Canadian dollar and 
in accordance with past practice, the companies have reflected in cur- 
rent operations all profits and losses on actual exchange transactions. 

At lore 31, 1940, the undeclared cumulative dividends on the 
outstanding Cumulative Convertible 5% Preferred Stock amounted 
to $12.50 per share or a total of $11,574,187.50. 

The above statements are subject to final adjustment at December 
3ist (end of the fiscal year). 


Nashua Earns $44,288 


The Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company 
for the quarter ended March 31, report a con- 
solidated net profit of $44,288, or 96 cents a com- 
mon share; for like 1939 quarter, $30,775, or 67 
cents a share. 


Port Huron Nets $163,929 


The Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Co., for the 
year ended January 31, report a net income of $163,- 
929, or $1.14 a common share; for previous year, net 
income $128,153, or 79 cents a share. 


National Container Profits Up 


National Container Corporation and its affiliated 
company for the March quarter reports a net profit 
of $202,117, equal to 61 cents each on 330,482 shares 
of common stock, compared with $51,076, or 15 cents 
a share in the same quarter of 1939. 


Homer Eaton Joins Michigan Alkali 


_ Homer Eaton has returned from paper mill work 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, and has joined the Technical 
Service Staff of the Michigan Alkali Company at 
Wyandotte, Mich. Mr. Eaton is a member of the 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, 
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To Accept Cull News Classification 


Customs officials, according to Warren B. Bullock, 
manager of the Import Committee of the American 
Paper Industry, have indicated their willingness to 
accept the new Canadian freight classification of cull 
news for paper stock, when so described on consular 
invoices, as a means of expediting shipments of such 
material to American paper mills. The new Canadian 
freight classification description reads, ““Waste news- 
print paper (damaged and mutilated) ,” and the Cus- 
toms officials indicate that the use of essentially the 
same description on waste paper shipments would 
facilitate its importation duty free as paper stock, 
particularly if the invoices carry the added phrase, 
“fit only for use as paper stock for remanufacture.” 

In order to expedite shipments of standard news- 
print through border ports some Customs officials are 
asking for cooperation of Canadian shippers by pro- 
viding them with complete descriptions of the paper 
shipped to this country, and in some cases samples of 
typical shipments. This is done on the principle that if 
the suggestions of the officials are complied with, de- 
lay of any shipments for inspection and examination 
will be reduced to a minimum. Compliance with the 
requests of the officials will be to the advantage of 
the shippers and users of such paper. The domestic 
industry will not be affected by legitimate shipments. 
On the other hand if a shipper makes a false declara- 
tion, the paper may be seized and heavy penalties 
imposed. 


Finland Loses the Enso Mills 


“One had hoped”, it is stated in the Swedish 
Woodpulp Journal of April 15, “that the new fron- 
tier between Finland and Russia would be drawn 
so that the big mills of the Enso-Gutzeit Combine, 
with very large plants at Enso, just a little south of 
Imatra, would stay within Finnish territory. After 
the Finnish-Russian frontier commission finished its 
labors on April 13, however, it was confirmed that 
Enso will stay in Russia. The mills at Enso consist 
of one kraft mill and one sulphite mill, each with a 
production of about 80,000 tons a year; one pulp 
board mill with a production of 30,000 tons of board 
and also building board and also one paper mill with 
about 2,500 tons production. The loss of these valu- 
able mills is a very severe blow for Finland. 


“The mills at Tainionkoski, Vuoksenniska and 
Kaukopaa, which also belong to the Enso concern, 
which were part of the Tornator Company are, how- 
ever, to stay in Finnish possession. The same is, of 
course, the case with the kraft mill of the Enso 
Company at Kotka and the board mill at Pankakoski.” 


N. E. Paper Men to Have Outing 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 13, 1940.—The Annual out- 
ing and spring meeting of the New England Paper 
Merchants Association is to be held May 20 at the 
Rhode Island Country Club, one of the country’s 
finest courses, at Nayatt Point, West Barrington, R. 
I., notices of which have been issued by John F. 
Blackman, president. Golf playing may start at any 
time. Other outdoor activities include 18-hole putting 
green, pitching green, horse-shoes and_ baseball. 
Luncheon will be served from 12 to 2 Pp. m. and din- 
ner from 6 to 7 P. M. 





Bulkley Dunton & Co. Win Title 


On Monday, May 6, following a thirty weeks 
campaign, Bulkley, Dunton & Co., was presented 
with the Riegel Trophy, first place award of the 
New York Paper Industry Bowling League. 

Presentation to Hubert Scully, captain, was made 
by James Burke, president, at the annual dinner of 
the league, in the Empire Room of Longchamps res- 
taurant. 

Bulkley Dunton holding a lead which they enjoyed 
for twenty-nine weeks of the season, finished one 
game in front of West Virginia Pulp and Paper 


BuLkiey, DuNToN CHAMPIONS 


Company, and Alling & Cory, the latter two teams 
finishing in a tie for second place. In the play-off 
West Virginia defeated Alling & Cory and were 
awarded the Godwin Trophy, donated by the late 
Joseph Godwin, a former partner in the firm of 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. The Bosch Trophy, in mem- 
ory of the late Mr. Bosch, of Walker Goulard & 
Plehn, was awarded to Alling & Cory. 


The final standing of the teams follows: 
PAPER INDUSTRY BOWLING LEAGUE FINAL STANDING 
SEASON 1939—1940 
High High 
Score Score 
Team One Three 
Won Lost 7 Aver. Game Games 


. Bulkley-Dunton Co...... 6 Cf -62 823 
. West Va. Pulp & Pa. Co. 5 5 
Alling & Cory C 

H. Lindenmeyr & Sons.. 

Chas. F. Hubbs Co. 


Geo. W. Millar & Co.... 
. E. Linde Paper Co.... 
nternational Paper Co... 
. Southern Kraft Corp..... 
- Marquardt Co........... 
. Salesmen’s Association .. 
. Union Bag & Paper Co. 
. Walker-Goulard-Plehn 

. Coy-Disbrow Co. 

itaker Paper Co..... 


POENIAM Awe 


Misco Pipe and Tubes 


The Misco line of centrifugally cast pipe and tubes 
is described in Bulletin C-3, issued by the Michigan 
Steel Casting Company, 1986 Guoin Street, Detroit, 
Mich. The company’s “Centricast” or centrifugally 
cast pipe and tubes are listed in a range of heat and 
corrosion resistant alloys, most of which are available 
in wrought forms. A description of Misco iron- 
chromium-nickel alloys, dimensions, weights and list 
prices are included. 


To Increase Use of Cover Stock 


The second phase of the cover paper manufac- 
turers’ cooperative campaign to increase the use of 
cover stocks was marked this month by the appear- 
ance in Direct Advertising of a four-page die-cut 
insert. The essential role of a cover in creating sales- 
appeal for a catalog is the theme of the insert. “Suc- 
cess in cutting costs (by eliminating a cover) can 
never take the place of success in producing results,” 
declares the copy. 


The new catalog postage rates, greatly reducing the 
cost of mailing catalogs are presented on the last 
page. This carries forward the idea of the first insert 
in the series which was based on the new postage 
rates, and emphasized the point that this reduction, 
“A gift from Uncle Sam” makes it possible to in- 
crease the sales value of a catalog by use of a cover 
... Without increasing the total production and mail- 
ing cost. 

The third insert in the series will have the same 
format as the one appearing this month, but will 
stress the importance of a cover from the standpoint 
of prolonging the sales life of a catalog, and of keep- 
ing it fresh and attractive as long as the catalog is in 
use. It will remind catalog producers that catalogs 
without covers soon become dog-eared, worn and dis- 
carded—thus losing a valuable portion of their sales 
life. The fourth insert will summarize the preceding 
ones. 

Copy and art-work for this campaign have been 
created under the supervision of Floyd Triggs, Riegel 
Paper Corporation, who is also the president of the 
Papermakers’ Advertising Association. 

The manufacturers of cover paper who are spon- 
soring this campaign and whose names appear on 
each insert also have the privilege of obtaining inserts 
with firm names and insignia imprinted for their own 
direct mail use or sales promotion. 

The Cover Group includes the following: Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Corporation, the Beckett Paper 
Company, Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Hammermil] Paper Com- 
pany, Hopper Paper Company, Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Knowlton Brothers, Inc., Lee Paper Com- 
pany, Mohawk Paper Mills, Inc., Pejepscot Paper 
Company, Peninsular Paper Company, Port Huron 
Sulphite and Paper Company, Riegel Paper Cor- 
poration, Rising Paper Company, and Strathmore 
Paper Company. 


Ta Haw Paper Mill in China Starts 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuincTon, D. C., May 15, 1940—Ta Haw Pa- 
per Mill located at Soochow, China, will resume op- 
erations after a suspension of 21% years, according to 
a report from the Consulate General, Shanghai. The 
mill has registered with the Japanese sponsored Ki- 


angsu Provincial government, with a capital of 250,- 
000 yuan. 


Salesmen Visit International Mill 


Boston, Mass., May 13, 1940.—A delegation of 
the younger salesmen of John Carter & Company, 
Inc., conducted by sales manager Eugene Donnelly, 
visited the plant of the International Company, Law- 
rence, Mass., Friday, May 10. Refreshments were 
served. 
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29 BELOIT PAPER MACHINES 
COMBINED WIDTH 4958 INCHES 
123 BELOIT PATENTED SUCTION ROLLS 
9 BELOIT PATENTED HORIZONTAL DUAL PRESSES 


THE BELOIT WAY Sues IS THE MODERN WAY 
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Indianapolis Demand Steady 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 12, 1940.—In spite of 
disturbed business conditions due to the European 
situation, the paper market in this section remained 
on an even keel last week and all prices were well 
maintained. Much speculation is being indulged in 
here concerning pulp supplies and their influence on 
the paper market. As yet, however, there has been 
no indication toward building up large reserve stocks. 

Demand for books, covers and ledgers continues 
good. The past month was somewhat disappointing 
due largely to the fact that there was no spring sea- 
son. Cool and rainy weather hurt business to some 
extent but more favorable weather during the week 
seemed to revive the situation. Fine paper prices are 
very firm and there are many who predict higher 
prices before the summer is over. Printers report 
some good business in prospect for the summer. 

Container factories are working virtually to 
capacity, with many of them operating three eight- 
hour shifts. Demand shows a broader base with that 
from the breweries and ice cream industry naturally 
showing the most increase. Brewery demand is 
especially good. Much of this increase is due to the 
fact thant more and more breweries are turning to 
paper cases instead of wood. Demand from the tex- 
tile industry has slowed a trifle, but the hardware 
trade is especially active. 

Kraft is moving well with no price change. Wrap- 
ping paper and bags also are following the general 
trend. A considerable demand for special cases is 
coming now from the vegetable trade, which has 
grown to respectable volume in this state. 

Summer specialties, while getting a slow start due 
to adverse weather conditions now are moving in 
volume. Tissues also are improving. 

Paper stock executives report a rather slow move- 
ment in the rag market with prices considerably be- 
low the level they believe prices should be. The paper 
stock market, however, is fairly firm with most of 
the demand being for better grades. 


Barrett-Cravens Roll Truck 


A roll truck which facilitates the handling of paper 
rolls in mill, warehouse and pressroom has been an- 
nounced by the Barrett-Cravens Company, 3250 West 
30th street, Chicago, Ill. These units eliminate the 
hazard and danger-of damage to equipment and the 
paper itself when it is being rolled. Large rolls can 
be handled faster, safer and easier it is said by one 
man using the roll truck than could be done formerly 
by two or more men rolling it or using a floor truck. 

Of rugged all-welded steel construction, rigidly re- 


New Barrett-Cravens TRUCK. 


inforced, these units consist of two vertical support- 
ing members which are toothed to engage the spindle 
supporting arms so that they can be adjusted for 
rolls of any diameter within the range of the truck’s 
capacity, which is from 48 inches to 96 inches in 
diameter. 

The truck with the spindle removed is made to 
“straddle” the roll, next the spindle is run through, 
the arms raised to slightly higher than the spindle’s 
height so that the rear wheels of the truck are lifted 
as the truck is pushed forward to engage the arms 
under the spindle ends. Next the operator bears 
down on the handle; and, as the rear wheels go down 
to contact the floor, the roll is lifted and becomes 
entirely supported by the wheels. 

The front wheels are 9 inches in diameter and 
the wheels which swivel are 4 inches in diameter; 
all are mounted on anti-friction bearings. 

Trucks are available with an inside clearance of 
36 inches, 42 inches and 48 inches; load capacities 
of 3,500 lbs. Literature is available from the manu- 
facturer. 


To Lecture on Lithography 


The staff of special lecturers for the Intensive 
Course in the Fundamentals of Lithography as an- 
nounced by the Lithographic Technical Foundation 
and to be offered in cooperation with the New York 
Trade School reads like an excerpt from a blue book 
of technical men in the lithographic industry. They 
are: 

Fulton MacArthur—‘The Three Major Printing 
Methods Contrasted”. John McMaster, Eastman- 
Kodak Company—‘Scientific Aspects of Black-and- 
White Photography”. Michael Annic, Rutherford 
Machinery Company—‘Technical Features of Cam- 
era Construction”. Alexander Clair, Eastman-Kodak 
Company—‘‘Scientific Aspects of Color Photography 
as Applied to Lithography”. Wm. F, Huck, R. Hoe 
& Company—‘Press Design”. A. Stull Harris, Har- 
ris-Seybold-Potter Company—‘‘Technical Features of 
Press Construction and Care”. S. Karpeles, Imperial 
Paper and Color Company—“Technical Features of 
Dry Color Making as Related to Lithography”. R. 
J. Butler, General Printing Ink Corporation—“Tech- 
nical. Problems Associated with the Use of Litho- 
graphic Inks”. B. D. Stevens, Miehle Prtg, Press and 
Manufacturing Company—‘‘Press Operating Prob- 
lems”. R. R. Lewis, Vulcan Proofing Company— 
“Technical Features of Blanket Manufacture and 
Care”. A member of the technical staff of the Mead 
Corporation—‘“Paper”. Dr. Jos. Mattiello, the Hilo 
Varnish Company—‘Varnishes ‘and Inks”. A mem- 
ber of the Lithographic Technical Foundation’s Re- 
search Staff—30 Technical lectures on various phases 
of lithography. 

These technical lectures constitute an important 
part of the Intensive Course, Of equal importance, 
however, are the practical instruction given in the 
camera, platemaking and offset press departments 
and the experiences gained in actually operating such 
equipment. Demonstration classes in stripping and 
color correcting will also be conducted. Finally, ten 
visits to lithographing and other plants (ink, paper 
and rubber) have been arranged. 

The Intensive Course will begin July 1. 
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Base Exchange Resins 


The Resinous Products and Chemical Company, 
Inc., 222 W. Washington square, Philadelphia, Pa., 
announces that it has acquired the rights to the 
United States patents of the Department of Science 
and Industrial Research, London, England, on the 
use of synthetic resins as acid and base exchange 
compounds. 

This entirely new field for the use of synthetic 
resins resulted from a fundamental study begun many 
years ago by the Department on water softening 
processes. The discovery was made, not merely that 
certain types of synthetic resins function as powerful 
base exchange media in a manner similar to the na- 
tural and artificial zeolites, but that in many cases the 
synthetic resins were more powerful and also could 
be adapted to a much wider range of conditions, both 
in anion and cation exchange. Also, their physical 
properties and chemical resistance offer certain advan- 
tages. It is perhaps in these differences from the zeo- 
lites, rather than in any similarity, that their commer- 
cial possibilities lie. 

In water purification, the degree of purity required, 
or the particular anions or cations to be removed, 
determines the type of resin used. If the removal of 
only the metal ions is required, the cation or base 
exchange resins can be used. Similarly, the acid 
exchange resins can be used alone for removal of the 
acid ions. In general, however, the combination of 
both types is used. The base exchange resins remove 
the metal ions from the water, forming mineral acids. 
In removing the acid radicals, the acid exchange 


resins liberate hydroxyl ion, which neutralizes the 
hydrogen ion previously formed. Thus the hardness 
and solids content of the treated water are markedly 
reduced and, theoretically at least, the effluent is as 
pure as distilled water. It is actually true, even in 
commercial units, that very efficient purification is 
effected. The resins are regenerated by acid or al- 
kali, depending on the type. 

Although there are no units in operation in the 
United States at the present time, commercial appli- 
cation has been already established in Europe. Under 
the corresponding German patents, the I. G. Farben- 
industrie, in 1938 began offering a series of synthetic 
resin water softeners under the trade name of 
“Wolfatits,” and these have met with considerable 
success. It is reported that several plants have been 
built, and are operating satisfactorily. In England, 
at least two licensees are developing the process. 

The preliminary research work is essentially com- 
plete, and many improvements in original resins have 
been made as.a result of the investigation. The com- 
mercial development of this class of resins is to fol- 
low in the very near future. 

Among the various uses which have been suggested 
for these resin exchangers are the purification of 
water, either to give substantially pure water or to 
remove certain objectionable constituents, such as 
calcium ions; use in textile dyeing and finishing the 
purification of water for high pressure boilers; the 
removal of traces of metal, etc. The general need 
for purified waters for textile processing, laundering, 
chemical processes and for steam generation would 
indicate that these resins ‘will find wide use. 


TONS 


— 375 ADAY 


LIFTS 16 Feet 4 Inches 
in LESS Than 30 SECONDS 
@ PILES Rolls 20 Ft. High 


FASTER TRAVELING AND LIFTING SPEED 
The container company that purchased this 
TOWMOTOR LIFT TRUCK July 1, 1939 re- 
ports that the machine moves 300 rolls a day, 
averaging 11% tons each and that it is twice 
as fast as another type previously used. It 
works 24 hours a day—6 days a week—every 
week in the year. Twice the speed and 24 
hours uninterrupted service means a lower cost 
per ton moved. Why continue unnecessary 
costs that can be turned into profits? Write 
for literature and details now. 


TOWMOTOR co. 


1220 E. 152nd St. Cleveland, Ohio 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WORLD DEMAND FOR NEWSPRINT 
(Continued from page 9) 


factor which may have a bearing on the situation is 
the port of Narvik in Norway. If the British can 
secure and open this port, it may provide a route 
for large shipments of Swedish pulp and thus relieve 
the situation. 


Wages in Newsprint Mills 


Various increases in the wages of workers in news- 
print mills in this province have recently been put 
into effect. The minimum rate has been raised from 
40 or 43 cents an hour (the rate has varied in different 
mills) to a straight 45 cents an hour, with proportion- 
ate increases for those being paid above the minimum 
rate. 


Forest “Backbone of Canadian Trade” 


That the forests of Canada are the backbone of 
Canadian trade and commerce is the assertion of 
Brigadier-General J. B. White, D.S.O., vice-president 
of the Canadian International Paper Company. 

“The supporting power of Canada’s forests in a 
time of war can hardly be overestimated,” declared 
General White. “In a war of resources, Canada’s 
great forest possessions not only are called upon for 
a larger material contribution to meet new needs of 
our Empire and its allies, but they constitute the 
backbone of Canadian trade and commerce. Every 
one recognizes that the ‘home front’ must be main- 
tained as well as the fighting services. To keep the 
forests of Canada immune from wastage, whether 
by forest fire or otherwise, is a first rate challenge to 
Canadian patriotism. It will not come about through 
wishful thinking but by the personal alliance of every 
citizen with the forest protection authorities and the 
enterprises in mass education as carried on by the 
Canadian Forestry Association.” 


Install Kidder Super-Speed Winder 


Installation of a Kidder Super-Speed Roll Winder 
has brought to a successful conclusion a problem 
involving long fiber thin papers handled by C. H. 
Dexter & Sons, Inc., of Windsor Locks, Conn. 

The nature of the stock—thin, light weight and 
almost porous—presented difficulty in obtaining 
volume of production and satisfactory rolls. The 


Kipper SupPER-SPEED ROLL WINDER 


rolls are required to be accurate and dustless, with 
perfectly smooth edges. 

After an investigation the Research Department 
selected the Kidder shear cut machine equipped with 
special holders to give a minimum 2-inch cut. 

The scissor-like action of the shear cutters has re- 
sulted, according to the Dexter Company, in the 
clean, smooth-edged, easily-separated rolls they must 
have. The heavy construction of this 90-inch ma- 
chine minimizes vibration and eliminates inter-weav- 
ing. 
The Dexter Company reports complete satisfaction 
with the installation. 


Rising Promotes Rising Bond 


Recently the Rising Paper Company of Housa- 
tonic, Mass. announced the change in the name of 
its 25 per cent rag content bond paper from Rising 


‘ Fiscal Bond to Rising Bond. White Laid, Ivory 


Wove and Laid and White Opaque, as well as sev- 
eral new sizes in existing items, were added to the 
line. 

At the same time, the company put out an attrac- 
tive new sample book on Rising Bond. The cover 
of this sample book is unique in that, on the front 
it shows an artist’s streamlined rendering of the 
Rising mills, while on the back two panels is shown 
an aerial photograph of the mills, reproduced by off- 
set lithography. The sample book is divided into 
three swatches,—one showing the White and Ivory 
Laid items, another showing the Opaque items, and 
the third showing the White and Ivory Wove items, 
as well as the five colors, 

An elaborate letterhead portfolio on Rising Bond 
is just being distributed by the stocking merchants. 
This portfolio shows 10 different letterhead designs 
for the fictitious Barnett Manufacturing Company, 
ranging from the classical to the modern, and includ- 
ing examples reproduced by letterpress, offset lithog- 
raphy: and die-stamping. This portfolio is a real 
adjunct to any printer’s permanent file, as it shows 
what can be done in the way of letterhead design 
with variations in type and treatntent. These ex- 
amples are sound in their design. A preliminary an- 
nouncement of the change in line name was mailed 
to the trade by the Rising distributors. ; 

R. B. Clark, Jr., advertising manager of the Ris- 
ing Paper Company states that the company has a 
series of pieces on Rising Bond going out on regu- 
lar schedule for the balance of the year. This sampl- 
ing and direct advertising material is being backed 
up by space advertising. 


Wisconsin Paper Group Grows 


Growth of the Wisconsin Paper Group, Neenah, 
Wis., was explained by Irwin Pearson, executive 
secretary, at a meeting last week of the Rotary Club 
of Menasha, Wis. The organization was conceived, 
Mr. Pearson said, to set up a pool car schedule as 
a means of obtaining advantageous freight rates on 
less than carload lots of paper. Within a short time 
after organization, the membership included 28 paper 
mills. Membership has increased steadily until today 
it serves 132 mills. It makes deliveries to 227 distrib- 
utors, using 2,639 pool cars in its operations. The 
system has greatly facilitated marketing for Wiscon- 
sin mills, he declared, because 400 different kinds 
of paper and paper products are manufactured in 
Wisconsin. 
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Crane Issues New Catalogue 


A new catalogue illustrating and describing what 
is said to be the most complete line of steel valves 
and fittings in the world has just been issued by 
Crane Company, Chicago, IIl. 

This book of 306 pages is devoted exclusively to 
steel valves and fittings, and kindred steel specialties 
and accessories, and, in addition, contains engineer- 
ing data pertaining to high pressure-temperature 
piping problems. It is identified as No. 40-S, and 
complements the No. 52 which catalogues the gen- 
eral line of Crane industrial materials. 

An ingenious method of indexing this new steel 
catalogue makes it easy to turn immediately to the 
section wanted. It should be a valuable asset to all 
engineers, piping contractors, purchasing agents, in- 
dustrial executives, and others who are interested 
in high-pressure, high-temperature piping materials 
that reflect the latest developments in design and 
metallurgy. 

It will be sent on request. Address, Crane Com- 
pany, 836 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill., or any 
Crane branch. 


Providence Holds Packaging Show 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

ProvipENCE, R. I., May 13, 1940.—The Rhode Is- 
land Packaging Show, in Memorial Hall, this city, 
sponsored by the Providence Chamber of Commerce 
and the Rhode Island School of Design was probably 
the best exhibit of its kind ever held in New England. 
The show lasted from April 30 to May 3. The ex- 
hibitors included the Blackstone Glazed Paper Com- 
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pany, Storrs & Bement Company, Babcock Box Com- 
pany, Crafts, Inc., C & M Manufacturing Company, 
Green Brothers, Inc., Hope Paper Box Company, 
The Mason Box Company, Shaw Paper Box Com- 
pany ; Sweet Paper Box Company, Taylor Box Com- 
pany, and Douglas Young, Inc. 

On the opening day, Richard B. Watrous, execu- 
tive secretary, Providence Chamber of Commerce, 
presented the awards, with an introduction by Dr. 
Royal B. Farnum, executive vice-president, R. I. 
School of Design. May 1, A. Q. Maisel, editor, 
Modern Packaging Magazine, gave an_ illustrated 
lecture on “Modern Packaging.” May 3, was a R. I. 
Packaging Forum, with Russell B. Stapleton as 
chairman. 


New Escort Bond Sample Book 


To demonstrate one of its recently introduced 
papers, the L. L. Brown Paper Company of Adams, 
Mass., is now distributing attractive sample books of 
Escort Bond. The books are about five and one-half 
by eight inches in size, saddle wire stitched the short 
way and are so made that the complete list of stock 
items and stepped samples may be seen together when 
the book is open. 

Escort Bond is formed from 50 per cent new rag 
cuttings. It is stocked in white and blue, buff, pink 
and green. The substances are 13, 16, 20 and 24 for 
white and the three heavier weights for the colors. 
The paper is finished to permit of use for both records 
and correspondence. 

Copies of the new sample book will be sent upon 
request to the mill. 


Re M MOYNO SLIP PUMP 
Helps Improve Your Paper Quality. . . 


Heavy liquids are handled easily, uni- 
formly by the R & M Moyno Slip Pump. 
Forward or backward flow of slip is def- 
initely sealed by the rotor and an even, 
generous feed to the coating rolls results 
... without foaming, turbulence or 
cavitation. 

There are no valves or pistons to stick, 
leak, clog or wear out. That’s why the 
R&M Moyno Slip Pump gives longer, more 

satisfactory service in paper 
manufacturing. 


The eccentric rotor does the pumping. It 
revolves within a double-threaded helical 
stator, creating action like that of a piston 
moving continuously through an endless 
cylinder. 


USED IN LEADING PAPER MILLS 


R &M Moyno Slip Pumps are giving satis- 
factory performance in 20 large paper mills. 
Not only are they minimizing maintenance 
costs but also improving the quality of 
paper. Names of these mills will be gladly 
furnished on request. 


Robbins & Myers can help you cut costs and improve production 
methods. Mail a post card or letter now for complete details on 
the R & M Moyno Slip Pump—the pump that can “take it” in 
paper industry service. 


ROBBINS a MYERS, Inc. 


MOYNO PUMP DIVISION + SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


West Linn, Ore.—The Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, manufacturer of newsprint, manila and 
other paper stocks, plans new conveyor over the 
Willamette River tailrace, to operate between com- 
pany sawmill and No. 2 grinder room at Willam- 
ette Falls, West Linn. New conveyor will be used 
for fuel service and will be supported by concrete 
and steel towers, and suspension cables. It will 
be built about 49 feet above low water. Applica- 
tion has been made for permission to the United 
States Engineer Office, Portland, Ore., and work 
is scheduled to be placed under way soon. Com- 
pany is a division of the Crown Zellerbach Corpo- 
ration, 343 Sansome street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Philadelphia, Pa-—-The Robert Gair Company, 
155 East 44th street, New York, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of corrugated boxes and containers, has 
asked bids on general contract for new one-story 
addition to branch plant at State road and Rhawn 
street, Philadelphia. It will be one-story, reported 
to cost close to $45,000, with equipment. T. Ray- 
mond Pierce is company engineer in charge, first 
noted address. 

Haverhill, Mass.—The Eagle Paper Box Com- 
pany, Inc., 96-98 Phoenix row, Haverhill, recently 
organized with capital of 500 shares of stock, no 
par value, is said to be planning early operation of 
local plant for the manufacture of paper boxes and 
containers. New company is headed by M. C. 
Fila, president ; and John P. Wicko, treasurer. 

York, Pa.—The Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion, 100 East 42nd street, New York, N. Y., 
manufacturer of roofing and building papers, pre- 
pared roofing products, etc., will proceed at once 
with proposed expansion and modernization in 
branch plant on South Richmond avenue, York, 
recently referred to in these columns. Separate 
contracts are being awarded for different branches 
of the work. Capacity of plant will be increased 
with installation of additional equipment. Entire 
project is estimated to cost in excess of $200,000, 
with equipment. A. H. Miller is vice-president, in 
charge. 

Chicago, Ill—David S. Klafter, 100 North La 
Salle street, Chicago, architect, has plans under 
way for new one-story and basement paper box 
and container-manufacturing plant on Laramie 
avenue, near Grand avenue, for a company whose 
name is temporarily withheld. It will be about 20 
x 225 feet, and is reported to cost over $50,000, 
with equipment. Bids are scheduled to be asked 
soon on general erection contract. 

New York, N. Y.—The Butterfield-Barry Com- 
pany, 174 Hudson street, paper and box board 
products, has arranged for lease of additional 
space in building at location noted, with company 
occupancy now to include entire basement and 
second floor, and part of ground floor, totaling 
about 25,000 square feet of space in all. Increased 
area will provide for expansion in facilities, includ- 
ing storage and distribution. 

Chicago, Ill—The Cromwell Paper Company, 


4801-39 South Whipple street, manufacturer of 
paper products, bags and containers, etc., has work 
under way on new plant addition, previously re- 
ferred to in these columns, consisting of a one- 
story structure, 129 x 280 feet, to. be used for ex- 
pansion in production. It is. reported to cost in 
excess of $65,000, including equipment. Erection 
will be pushed to early completion. Anderson & 
Winblad, 6235 South Michigan avenue, have the 
general erection contract. A. Epstein, 2001 West 
Pershing road, is architect and engineer. 

Rochester, Mich.—The Oakland Pulp and Paper 
Company, Rochester, recently organized with capi- 
tal of 1000 shares of stock, no par value, is said to 
be planning early establishment of a local mill for 
the manufacture of a line of paper goods. New 
company is headed by Clarence A. Bradford, 2457 
Grand River boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

St. Helens, Ore.—The St. Helens Pulp and Pa- 
per Company, St. Helens, manufacturer of kraft 
and other paper stocks, processed papers, etc., has 
work under way on new addition to mill, pre- 
viously referred to in these columns, and will push 
construction to early completion. It will be one- 
story, 115 x 217 feet, and will be used primarily 
for expansion in storage and distributing depart- 
ment. New unit will represent a reported invest- 
ment of close to $75,000, including equipment. 
George Buckler, Lewis Building, Portland, Ore., 
has the general erection contract. 

Donnacona, Que.—The Donnacona Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., manufacturer of newsprint, insulating 
board and kindred products, is considering plans 
for new one-story addition, to be used for expan- 
sion in finishing division, reported to cost over 
$50,000, including equipment. It is understood 
that erection will be carried out this summer. 
Joseph Morissette is plant engineer, in charge. 

Cornwall, Ont.—The Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Ltd., 407 McGill street, Montreal, Que., 
manufacturer of bond and other paper stocks, box 
board,-etc., has awarded general contract to the 
Foundation Company of Canada, Ltd., 1538 Sher- 
brooke street West, Montreal, for addition to 
wharf and stackers at mill at Cornwall, and work 
will be placed under way at once. An award for 
structural steel for project has been let to the 
Dominion Bridge Company, Ltd., Lachine, Que. 

Schreiber, Ont.—The Pulpwood Supply Com- 
pany, Ltd., organized io construct and operate a 
chemical pulp mill in the vicinity of Schreiber, will 
defer erection until a later date, or until construc- 
tion costs show a more normal basis. The project 
will include the development of a waterway for 
floating logs to proposed mill costing over $300,- 
000. In an agreement with the Ontario Govern- 
ment for the new mill, a stipulation has been ar- 
ranged providing for export of about 100,000 cords 
of pulpwood annually to the United States. F. J. 
Sensenbrenner, president, Spruce Falls Power & 
Paper Company, Ltd., Kapuskasing, Ont., and 
others are interested in the new company. 
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New Line of Taylor Recorders 


To provide truly companion recording instru- 
ments for their completely redesigned line of Ful- 
scope Controllers, the Taylor Instrument Companies, 

= Rochester, N.Y., 
have just re- 
leased their new 
recorders, one 
of which is il- 
lustrated in the 
accompanying 
illustration, for 
temperature, 
humidity, pres- 
sure, load, rate 
of flow, liquid 
level, and re- 
ceivers for 
pneumatic 
transmission 
systems. Exclu- 
sive of the con- 
troller mechan- 
ism, the record- 

ers and recording controllers are identical. Even 
the cases are drilled and tapped to receive any of 
the five standard Fulscope control mechanisms 
should it be desirable to add it at a later date. 


The new universal case is for both face and flush 
mounting. It can be mounted on panels side by side 
with the previous Taylor recorders because the same 
dignified lines and pleasing proportions are retained, 
yet are refined and more efficiently utilized. Standard 
case finish is instrument-black enamel, or white if 
specified. Dust and moisture are sealed from the 
case by Neoprene door gaskets and a_ positive 
bayonet-action latch. 

The time previously required for changing charts 
is cut in half by a uniquely designed mechanism that 
combines the chart locking device and pen lifter. 
The chart is easily removed and replaced with one 
hand. A die-cast aluminum chart plate gives a rigid 
surface for pencil notations on chart and for carry- 
ing the chart clamp and pen lifter. Available with 
10 inch or 12 inch charts, and with one, two or 
three pens. Hundreds of standard chart ranges are 
available for selection. ' 

Bourdon actuating springs used with temperature 
and pressure systems possess the same great strength 
and durability as in former instruments. An im- 
proved sub-base not only permits more accurate 
calibration, but also assures precise location of re- 
placement systems in the field for optimum per- 
formance. 

The use of 18-8 stainless steel in links, pivots and 
pen arms results in long life, minimum effect of 
vibration, and accurate, clean-cut pen records. 

Numerous other features include a new electric 
chart clock with improved coil design, totally en- 
closed oil-immersed gears, and slower speed motor 
which give longer life—also available in explosion- 
proof type for explosive atmospheres. 


John Carter &.Co. Issue New Price List 
Boston, Mass., May 13, 1940.—John Carter & 


Co,, Inc., have a complete new price-list, an improve- 


ment over the old style, made to fit the “John Carter 
Red Book.” 
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IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1936 
ENTIRELY SUBMERGED 
PAPER MILL DRIVES 


Here is what happened to the belts: 
After 24-hours soaking, rubber belts then in use 
shrank and pulled out the hooks. Of an adjacent 
34” 2-ply TANNATE belt on a 200 HP generator 
the mill reported: 


"TANNATE UNAFFECTED” 


TANNATE 
TANNATE Watershed Leather Belting 
resists moisture; loses little of its power 
It will 
withstand high temperatures. The strong 


grip of TANNATE Watershed reduces 


power bills and increases production. 


transmitting capacity when wet. 


Let TANNATE Watershed Leather Belt- 
ing speak for itself. Try it on your drives 
and check the results. 


For further information about TANNATE 
Watershed write: 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS + 35 .No. 6th St. * Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me literature on TANNATE WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


SS 


P.T.J. 5-16 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


TecunicaL ASSOCIATION OF THE PuLP anp Parser Inpustry, Fall 
Meeting, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash., August 20-23. 


New Enctanp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Detaware Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industr nee Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, 


Lake pice Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
— Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton 1s. 


Katamazoo Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


American Pucp anp Paper Mitt SuPerinTENDENTS ASSOCIATION, 
= Convention, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. June 


Nationa Sarety Councit, Parer_ AND ry Section, Annual 
Meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. October 7-11. 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 


The national aspects of the problems involved in 
planning sound economic policy in government and 
in business, were discussed by many of the nation’s 
leading men at the twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, held 
at Washington, D. C., April 29 to May 2. 
A factual picture of what can be accomplished 
when government and business cooperate, was given 
by Governor Raymond E. Baldwin, of Connecticut, 
who said that by such an approach his State had bal- 
anced its budget, is keeping it balanced, has a surplus 
in the treasury, no state income tax, and has increased 
only one old tax, that on “hard liquor”. Governor 
Baldwin continued in part: “For almost a decade, the 
people of this land of ours, the plain people, not pro- 
found thinkers, not all of them college graduates, 
have been subjected to a veritable deluge of slipshod 
theories, economic ‘programs’, will-o’-the-wisp prom- 
ises in the shape of wistful thinking. 

“The fact of the matter is, we have been marking 
time for ten years. The great leadership that was to 
have turned a rout into a victory halted the rout but 
instead of a new productive effort the command has 
been given to ‘mark time!’ We have come, I think, 
to a new understanding of the principles underlying 
productive effort. We have come to it by indirection, 
through the stifling of that effort. Thus we have 
seen the stifling of productive effort stifle employ- 
ment. Vaguely, in 1932, and again in 1936, business 
and industry in this country cried out against the 


stifling processes, but in those days the warnings were 
the misunderstood cries of ‘economic royalists.’ To- 
day they are the cries of forty million American 
workers, employed, but whose jobs are insecure, and 
who have no desire whatsoever to trade those jobs 
for WPA. And they are the cries, too, of ten mil- 
lion unemployed, but there is no substitute for a 
good job in private industry. Only through the en- 
couragement of business and industry and productive 
effort, can those jobs, real jobs, be made available. 

“In Connecticut, we have found business and pri- 
vate industry and labor eager to cooperate with 
‘friendly government’, I can not pay too high tribute 
to the business men, the industrial leaders and the 
labor leaders of our State. Certainly we shall never 
subscribe to the doctrine that private business is sus- 
pect. Business to us, means simply men and 
women in business for themselves or for others. And 
that includes labor.” 


In an address on solving the tax problem Ells- 
worth C. Alvord, of Washington, D. C., said in part: 
“The theory of ‘recovery through public spending’ 
has had a thorough test in the last decade. The net 
contributions to purchasing power have been tre- 
mendous and prolonged over a period of years. The 
continued popularity of the spending theory among 
Government financial advisers seems to rest primarily 
on the fact that the 1937-1938 ‘recession’ followed 
rather closely upon a reduction of the federal deficit 
from $4.9 billions in 1936 to $1.4 billions in 1938. 
This recession, therefore, has been attributed to a 
too-rapid curtailment of expenditures. Actually, if 
one examines the figures, it appears that two-thirds 
of the reduction in the deficit at that time was due to 
an increase in tax receipts, and only one-third to cur- 
tailment of expenditures. The logical conclusion 
would seem to be that a too-rapid rise in the tax 
burden rather than a too-rapid drop in expenditures 
was responsible for the ensuing decline.” 


Mr. Alvord submitted the following conclusions: 
“(1) Private enterprise offers the only possible per- 
manent solution and it should be given a chance. 
(2) If we are going to stimulate employment, we 
must stimulate private investment. (3) If we are 
going to increase national income, we must stimu- 
late production. (4) If we are going to enlarge con- 
sumer purchasing power, we must first encourage 
greater business activity. (5) A healthy and enduring 
recovery can not be achieved without the combined 
forces of private enterprise, private investment and 
private employment. (6) The choice lies between 
private enterprise and complete regimentation: pri- 
vate enterprise can not succeed half regimented and 
half free.” 

In an address on progressive American industry, 
Charles E. Wilson, president of the General Electric 
Company, said in part: “Notwithstanding the dis- 
couragements of the past decade, invention, research, 
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and refinement have gone forward, and as they have 
gone forward, they have made obsolete much of the 
machinery in use before the depression. Recognizing 
this to be true, the various elements of competitive 
enterprise, each aiming to hold its place, want to move 
from a faltering to a courageous place in modernizing 
both their machinery and their plants. So, just in the 
process of bringing the plants of the producers of 
goods up to date, there is the opportunity to return 
millions of idle men to the ranks of the employed the 
moment idle capital may go to work with a reason- 
able promise of fair profit. And the same is true of 
the producers of services.” 


Newsprint Production Increases 


Production of newsprint in Canada during April 
1940 amounted to 268,947 tons and shipments to 
267,134 tons according to the News Print Service 
Bureau. Production in the United States was 86,277 
tons and shipments 85,412 tons, making a total 
United States and Canadian news print production 
of 355,224 tons and shipments of 352,546 tons. 
During April, 28,223 tons of news print were made 
in Newfoundland, so that the total North American 
production for the month amounted to 383,447 tons. 
Total production in April 1939 was 321,634 tons. 


The Canadian mills produced 152,577 tons more 
in the first four months of 1940 than in the first 
four months of 1939, which was an increase of seven- 
teen and nine tenths per cent. The output in the 
United States was 31,547 tons or ten and three 
tenths per cent more than in the first four months 
of 1939, in Newfoundland production was 15,860 
tons or seventeen and one tenth per cent more, mak- 
ing a total intrease of 199,984 tons, or sixteen per 
cent more than in the first four months of 1939. 

Stocks of news print paper at the end of April 
were 214,550 tons at Canadian mills and 16,680 tons 
at United States mills, making a combined total of 
231,230 tons compared with 228,552 tons on March 
31, 1940, and 232,565 tons at the end of April 1939. 
During the winter some tonnage was accumulated 
at points from which water shipments had not yet 
been made. 


Phillips’ Paper Trade Directory 


The 49th edition of ‘Phillips’ Paper Trade Direc- 
tory of the World” has just been published by S. C. 
Phillips & Co., 47 Cannon street, London E. C. 4., 
England. The price is 21 shillings per copy, postage 
extra. 

The publishers explain that because of the Euro- 
pean conflict the German, Czechoslovakian and Polish 
sections have been omitted. In addition to the latest 
information obtainable in all other sections, the use- 
fulness of this well known international trade direc- 
tory has been enhanced by the revision of the Spanish 
section with the cooperation of the Spanish Paper 
Mills Association. 

Other important additions have been made to the 
paper box section. A complete list of waste paper 
merchants authorized by the Ministry of Supply or 
Paper Control is included to make this standard 
paper trade directory a most useful reference book 
of the world-wide paper and pulp industry. 
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Production Ratio Report 


These statistics are based upon paper production 
reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association. 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES?! 
Month 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 
(emery cae 63.9 90.3 76.1% 65.8% .... 
ebruary ... 
March 
April 
M 


December 
Year swecnas oie 
First 18 weeks 87.3% 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES! 
CURRENT WEEKS, 1940 a eememmenias WEEKS, 

March 30 
April 6 

April 13 
April 20 
i 27 
*May 4 


The following statistics show the number of mills 
reporting by ratio groups: 
Number of Mills Reporting—Current Weeks 


(piciatiainipiniaios 
Mar. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. May 
13 20 27 + 


30, ; co ae : 
Ratio Limits 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
0% to 49 62 58 49 41 
51% to 100%......0..0- 248 2320« 232 (—i=238tiCiD 


Total Mills Reporting.... 294 294 290 287 284 216 
PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 


Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” 
reported to the National “Paperboard Association. 


Jan. 


Week end. Apr. 20, 1940—72% 
Week end. Apr. 27, 1940—75% 
Week end. May 4, 1940—77% 


Week end. March 30, 1940—67% 
eek end. Apr. 6, 1940—68% 
Week end. Apr. 13, 1940—66% 


1 Production-capacity ratios are based upon six-day capacity ratings 
which are adjusted periodically to correspond with the ratings reported 
by individual companies. Ratios are subject to revision until all reports 
are received. 

* Preliminary figure. 


To Hold Handicap Trap Shoot 


E. C. Jacobi, manufacturers representative, of 
Green Bay, Wis., will again head the trap and skeet 
committee at the Cincinnati convention of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion which takes place on June 18, 19 and 20. He will 
be assisted by Harold Suhs, superintendent of power, 
the Sorg Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio and 
Howard Stansell, superintendent of the West Carroll- 
ton Parchment Company, West Carrollton, Ohio. The 
facilities of the Queen City Gun Club at Sharon- 
ville, just outside of the city of Cincinnati, have been 
engaged for the shoot which takes place on Wednes- 
day afternoon June 19. Those interested to partici- 
pate in this shoot are requested to bring their guns 
if possible. 

Mr. Jacobi is much impressed with the fine facili- 
ties at the Queen City Gun Club. 
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Design of Gas Absorption Equipment 
For the Production of Chlorine Water* 


By Roy P. Whitney’ and J. Edward Vivian" 


Abstract 


Data are presented on the capacity coefficients of 
absorption of chlorine in water in the preparation of 
chlorine water bleaching solutions. They were deter- 
mined in a 14-in. tower packed to a depth of 8 ft. with 
1 in.-Raschig rings, over a range of liquor rates of 
from 900 to 6700 lb. per hr. per sq. ft., and gas rates 
of from 15 to 60 lb. of inert gas per hr. per sq. ft: * 
The coefficients were found to vary as the 0.75 power 
of the liquor rate and to be independent of gas rate 
and temperature over the ranges investigated. 

These data are used in conjunction with the equi- 
librium solubility relationship to design industrial 
towers packed with 1-in. rings. For a given strength 
of chlorine water (3.5 g. per liter), results are pre- 
sented graphically showing the effect of temperature, 
inlet gas composition, and liquor rate on the necessary 
tower height. Two cases are treated: one in which 
the tower is operating as a unit and absorbing 99.5 
per cent of the chlorine in the gas; and the other in 
“which the tower is operating in conjunction with a 
system preparing lime bleach and absorbing 50 per 
cent of the chlorine in the gas. 

The desirability of carrying out test work on exist- 
ing systems is pointed out, and the utility of such data 
as are presented in this paper in the interpretation of 
test data is discussed. 


Introduction 


Among the unit operations of chemical engineering, 
gas absorption is one which has received and is re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention in the literature. 
Rapid progress is being made in the state of our 
knowledge, both of absorption theory and of those 
practical aspects which are necessary for its applica- 
tion to specific cases, However, very little has ap- 
peared regarding those absorption operations which 
find use in the pulp and paper industry, although 
equipment for this purpose is indispensable in many 
mills, particularly in the preparation of bleaching 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association o 
Ba ant Paper Industry, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y., Feb. 
*Member TAPPI, Asst. Prof. of Chem. Eng., Director, Bangor 
Station, Massachusetts Institute of Technology School of Chemical 
Engineering Practice, Bangor, Me. 
Asst. Director, Bangor Station, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology School of Chemical Engineering Practice, Bangor, Me. 
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solutions and in the preparation of cooking acid for 
the sulphite process. 

Because of the present widespread trend towards 
chlorination as the first stage in the bleaching process, 
the absorption of chlorine in water for the prepara- 
tion of chlorine water bleaching solutions has assumed 
increasing importance. It is the object of this paper 
to discuss the design and operation of equipment for 
this purpose, based upon what are believed to be the 
most reliable data available. It is hoped that the in- 
formation will be of benefit in the practical operation 
of the equipment as well as in its design, because a 
knowledge of those principles, upon which the design 
is based, should be of distinct benefit in maintaining 
optimum conditions of performance. 


Theory of Absorption 


In order to insure an understanding of the follow- 
ing discussion, it will be necessary to corisider briefly 
the principles of absorption theory. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the absorption of chlorine in water is a rela- 
tively simple case which will make an extended 
theoretical treatment unnecessary. For a complete dis- 
cussion, the reader is referred to Sherwood’s (6) 
book on the subject. 


ABSORPTION OF GAs By LIQUID 


The absorption of a gas by a liquid consists of the 
transfer of a material from one phase (gas) to an- 
other (liquid). In this process, it is well known that, 
for given conditions, there is some limiting value of 
the concentration of the dissolved gas in the liquid, 
beyond which it is impossible to go. This limiting 
value represents equilibrium for the system and is the 
solubility of the gas in the liquid. Usually this equili- 
brium solubility relationship is governed by the par- 
tial pressure of the active constituent in the gas. For 
example, more chlorine can be dissolved in a cubic 
foot of water from a gas containing 50 per cent 
chlorine than from a gas containing 10 per cent 
chlorine. 

Since, for a given strength of chlorine in a gas, the 
equilibrium relationship defines the theoretically 
maximum strength of chlorine water, which it is pos- 
sible to obtain, the effectiveness of any given absorp- 
tion system may be judged by the degree to which 
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equilibrium is attained. In general, it may be ap- 
proached more closely through the use of a larger 
or a more efficient type of apparatus. The first of 
these alternatives provides a greater area over which 
absorption may take place. The second implies the 
use of an apparatus which is better adapted to the 
particular conditions, i.e., in which the resistance to 
absorption is less. 

Inasmuch as transfer from the gas to the liquid 
takes place because the two phases are not in equili- 
brium, it follows that as equilibrium is approached, 
the rate of transfer will fall off, or in other words 
that the rate is proportional to the distance from 
equilibrium. This distance is called the driving force. 
Factors GovERNING ABSORPTION RATE 


These three factors which govern the rate of ab- 
sorption may be combined in the following equation, 
which is common to many of the unit operations of 
chemical engineering : 

i (area) (driving force) (1) 
(resistance) 

The determination of the rate of absorption in any 
given system involves the quantitative evaluation of 
these factors for the particular conditions encount- 
ered. 

The major resistances to mass transfer are usually 
considered to be in two relatively “stagnant” fluid 
films, one of gas and one of liquid, which are in con- 
tact at the gas-liquid interface. Their magnitude de- 
pends upon the particular gases and liquids employed, 
and, also, upon such film characteristics as viscosity 
and thickness which can be controlled to some extent 
by varying the temperature and the liquid and gas 
velocities. This concept is quite analogous to the 
idea of film resistances to heat transfer. 

Theoretically, a separate driving force can be ex- 
pressed for either film. Through the gas film, it is 
considered to be the difference in partial pressure 
of the gas being absorbed from the main body of the 
gas to the interface. Likewise, through the liquid 
film, it is taken as the difference in concentration of 
the dissolved gas from the interface to the main body 
of the liquid. The two phases are considered to be 
in equilibrium at the interface. 

It is evident that the relative magnitudes of the 
resistance of the two films may vary over wide limits. 
For example, in the case of a very soluble gas, the 
resistance of the liquid film is small compared to that 
of the gas film, because the solute is removed rapidly 
from the liquid film. The rate of absorption is, 
therefore, governed by the gas film which is said to 
be controlling. Since the driving force through the 
liquid film must also be small, it can be neglected, 
and conditions at the interface are considered to be 
the same as those in the main body of the liquid. 
Conversely, for very insoluble gases, the liquid film 
is controlling, and the gas film can be neglected. There 
are some cases, however, where both films play an 
important part, and where this simplification is not 
justified. 

The above discussion may be illustrated by con- 
sidering a gas containing a constituent which is being 
absorbed in a liquid. If p and C represent the partial 
pressure and concentration of the constituent in the 
main bodies of the gas and liquid, respectively, the 
driving forces through the films may be expressed as 
(p-p;) and (C,-C) where /,; and C, represent the con- 
ditions at the interface, and are equilibrium values. 
Since, however, it is not possible experimentally to 
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determine conditions at the interface, for practical use 
the overall driving force through both films must be 
used. This is expressed as (p-p.) or (C.-C), in 
terms of partial pressures or concentrations respec- 
tively. The term p, represents the partial pressure 
of gas in equilibrium with the main body of the 
liquid of concentration C, and C, is, correspondingly, 
the liquid concentration in equilibrium with a partial 
pressure p in the main body of the gas. (A complete 
table of nomenclature is given at the end of the 
paper.) It is evident that for a case where one or 
the other film is controlling, the overall driving force 
expressed in the proper units becomes nearly equal 
to the driving force through the film. 


Rate oF Mass TRANSFER 


With these considerations in mind, equation for 
the rate of mass transfer may be written. Over a 
small area A of liquid surface where absorption is 
taking place, a certain amount of material N will be 
transferred in a unit time. In terms of the gas film, 
the rate of transfer may be expressed as follows: 

N = K,A ( — ?,) (2) 


Kg represents the reciprocal of the overall resistance 
to absorption, expressed in terms of the gas film, and 
is an overall coefficient of absorption. In terms of the 
liquid film, the corresponding equation is: 

N = K,A (C, — ©) (3) 


Similarly, Ky, is an overall coefficient of absorption 
expressed in terms of the liquid film. 

Since these overall coefficients express the effect 
of both films in terms of one of them, they are es- 
sentially empirical in nature and should be used with 
caution. They may be safely employed, when one or 
the other film is controlling, or when the ratio of the 
individual driving forces through the two films re- 
mains constant over the ranges of concentration and 
pressure considered. If this is not the case, it is 
evident that Kg and Ky, will vary as the concentra- 
tion changes. For this proportionality to hold, the 
equilibrium solubility relationship for the system must 
be capable of expression by Henry’s law: 

C., = He (4) 


When Henry’s law does not apply, overall coefficients 
should be employed very cautiously. 
Absorption of Chlorine 

Since chlorine is only slightly soluble in water, it is 
to be expected, that its absorption will be a case, 
where the liquid film controls, and investigation of 
the system bears this out. It is, therefore, evident that 
overall coefficients may be employed. 

Of the several types of equipment available, packed 
towers are well suited for industrial use in chlorine 
absorption. Among the popular packing materials are 
coke, rings, and saddles. Since with these packings it 
is quite impossible to determine the area over which 
mass transfer is taking place, it is common practice 
to replace A in Equations 2 and 3 by aV, where the 
units of a are square feet of wetted surface per cubic 
foot of volume available for absorption, and where 
V is the volume. The term a is usually combined with 
the absorption coefficients to give overall capacity co- 
efficients Kga and Kya which are specific for the 
given packing material. : = 

For the practical application of Equation 3, it must 
evidently be expanded from a very small area or 
volume to include a tower of sufficient size to meet 
the required conditions. Consider a packed tower 
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with a cross section of 1 sq. ft., handling water at 
the rate of L pounds per hour. If the subscripts , 
and » represent any two points in the tower, it is 
evident that the rate of transfer of chlorine N is 
equal to (L/p) (C, — C2), where p is the density 
of water in pounds per cubit foot, and C is the 
chlorine concentration in the water expressed in 
pound mols of chlorine per cubit foot. It is also 
evident that since the tower is of unit cross section, 
V may be replaced by h, the height between the two 
points. 

Since, over a section of the tower, the driving force 
will vary, an average value, (Ce — C)ave., must be 
used. Substituting these values in Equation 3 gives 
the following : 


— (C1 — Cz) = Kya h (Cy — C)yye, (5) 
D 


The proper method of determining (C. — C)ave. 
varies with the particular system. In some cases, the 
arithmetic mean of the top and bottom values i is suit- 
able, and in others the logarithmic mean is proper. 
For the general case, the proper value is determined 
graphically, The graphical method is discussed below. 

It is evident that Equation 5 may be used to deter- 
mine the necessary height of a tower to produce 
chlorine water of a given strength, provided data are 
available on the equilibrium solubility relationships 
and on the appropriate capacity coefficients. Experi- 
mental data on the solubility of chlorine in water are 
too meager to be used for this purpose. The best 
available data are given by Adams and Edmonds (1) 
who calculated the equilibrium conditions from 
Arkadiev’s (2) equations, using the experimental data 
of Yakovkin (9) on the hydrolysis constant for 
chlorine in water. These data are given in Fig. 1, for 
pressures ranging from 0 to 1 atmosphere of chlorine, 
and for temperatures from 35 to 80 deg. F. It should 
be pointed out that, since these are calculated rather 
than experimental data, they are open to some ques- 
tion and should desirably be verified experimentally. 

Some data on capacity coefficients were also in- 
cluded in Adams and Edmonds’ paper. They were 


determined in a clay-pipe tower, 6 in. diam. and 
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Fic. 2. 
Experimental Apparatus for the Determination of Capacity Coefficients. 


packed to a depth of 4 ft. with 1-in. coke. Further 
data are desirable for towers using both coke and 
other packing materials. Consequently, an experi- 
mental apparatus was constructed and operated: to 
determine the desired coefficients. 


Experimental Determination of Coefficients 


A diagram of the experimental apparatus is shown 
in Fig. 2. It consists essentially of an absorption 
tower, 14 in. diam. and 10 ft. tall, made from a 
piece of wood pipe coated on the inside with an 
asbestos roofing cement. In one series of runs the 
tower was packed to a depth of 8 ft. with 134-in. 
graded coke and in other runs with 1-in. Raschig 
rings, Chlorine gas was mixed with air to any de- 
sired concentration and introduced at the bottom of 
the tower. Tail gas was withdrawn from the top by 
means of an air ejector. Water was supplied to a 
distributing plate at the top and discharged from 
the bottom through a liquid seal. Entrance and exit 
gas lines and exit liquor lines were made of glass. 

The gas rate through the tower was measured by 
means of a glass Venturi tube calibrated in place with 
air by dilution with carbon dioxide. The water rate 
was measured by means of a sharp-edged orifice also 
calibrated in place by weighing the quantity dis- 
charged in a given time. Analyses of the gas enter- 
ing and leaving the tower were made by the Orsat 
method, modified slightly in order to avoid errors 
due to the solution of chlorine in the confining liquid. 
Chlorine water leaving the tower was analyzed for 
available and total chlorine by standard volumetric 
procedures. Water and gas temperatures were ob- 
tained with mercury thermometers. 

Seventeen runs for the determination of capacity 
coefficients with coke packing, and 44 runs with 
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Raschig-ring packing are reported. The water rate 
through the tower was varied from 900 to 6,700 Ib. 
per hr. per sq. ft., the water temperature from 36 to 
73 deg. F., and the gas rate from 15 to 60 lb. of 
inert gas (total gas less chlorine) per hr. per sq. ft. 
For purposes of simplification, the entering gas com- 
position was maintained at about 20 per cent chlorine, 
although a 40 per cent gas was used in one series of 
runs in order to test the validity of the equilibrium 
data. 

The procedure followed in making a run consisted 
first of adjusting the water rate and the gas rate and 
composition to the desired values. After successive 
analyses of the effluent chlorine water indicated that 
steady state conditions had been reached, samples of 
the entering and exit gas and effluent chlorine water 
were taken for analysis. Simultaneously, the pres- 
sure differentials across the water orifice and gas 
Venturi tube were noted along with the necessary 
static pressures and temperatures. 

The validity of all runs was checked by means of a 
material balance, equating the chlorine stripped from 
the gas to that picked up by the water. While not a 
fool proof criterion, good agreement in the material 
balance generally indicates the suitability of data for 
the calculation of coefficients. With a few exceptions, 
nonclosure in the material balances was not over 
10 per cent. All calculations were based on liquid-side 
measurements, because they were considered to be 
more accurate than the corresponding gas-side values. 

The treatment of the data in calculating the capacity 
coefficients can perhaps best be illustrated by an 
actual example. Run 8 of Series III gave data from 
which the following results were calculated : 

Water-—temperature, deg. F. 
lensity, lb./cu. ft. 
flow, lb./hr./sq. ft 


leaving chlorine concentration mols/cu. ft. 
chlorine absorbed, mols/hr./sq. ft 


Gas—static pressure, atmo. 
entering % chlorine 
entering temperature, deg. F. aes 
entering partial pressure of chlorine atme. 
leaving % chlorine 
leaving temperature, deg. F 7 
leaving partial pressure of chlorine, atmo. 0.119 


The determination of the driving force at any point 
in the tower is accomplished by the construction of 
an operating diagram, the coordinates of which are 
gas composition and liquid composition. Such a dia- 
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Fic. 3. 
Operating Diagram. 
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Graphical Evaluation of the Term 


Ci1— C2 
(Coe — C)ave. 


gram is shown in Fig. 3. The appropriate equilibrium 
line has been taken from Fig. 1 at 70 deg. F. Line 
AB is called the operating line, and it indicates the 
corresponding gas and liquid concentrations at any 
point in the tower. It is calculated from the equation 
of a material balance: 


ef 

GT — pi GT — ps 

where G is the inert gas rate in mols per hour per 

square foot, x is the total pressure, and the other 

symbols are as given above, The equation simply 

states that any depletion of chlorine from the gas 

must be accompanied by a corresponding increase of 

chlorine ‘n the liquor. Point B in Fig. 3 represents 

conditions at the bottom of the tower, and point A at 
the top. 

It is evident that at any point x in the tower where 
the liquid composition is 0.00050 mols per cubic foot, 
e.g., the corresponding chlorine pressure in the gas is 
0.131 atmospheres. Furthermore, the equilibrium line 
indicates that a gas of that composition is in equi- 
librium with a liquid containing 0.00153 mols of 
chlorine per cubic foot. At that point in the tower, 
the driving force, C, — C, is, therefore, 0.00153 
minus 0.00050, or 0.00103 mols of chlorine per cu. 
ft., given by the horizontal distance between the two 
curves. The driving force at any point in the tower 
can be thus obtained. 

By rearrangement of Equation 5: 


i Ci — C2 
Kye = =) Te ah (7) 
ph (Cc, = CJiva. 


The term [(C: — C2)/(Ce — C)ave.] is best evaluated 
as a unit, and is accomplished by plotting 1/(C. — C) 
vs. C as C varies from 0.0 at the top of the tower to 
0.00146 at the bottom. The desired quantity is equal 
to the area under the curve. Values of C are picked, 
the corresponding values of C, — C are read from 
Fig. 3, and their reciprocals are plotted against C, as 
shown in Fig. 4. The resulting area is found to be 
2.30. Kya is, therefore, equal to [3740/(62.3) (8.0) ] 
times 2.30 or 17.2. The units are pound mols per hour 
per cubic foot per unit concentration difference, ex- 


L 
) = — (Ci — Ca) (6) 
p 
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pressed as pound mols per cubic foot. Obviously, any 
other consistent set of units might have been em- 
ployed. 

That this is the proper method of evaluating the 
driving force may readily be seen by considering the 
differential form of Equation 5: 


L 
— dC = Kye (C, — C)dh (Sa) 
p 


The variables may be separated and the equation 
integrated to the following form: 


L dc 
K,a = (—) f - - (7a) 
ph a ors Cc 


It is evident that the graphical evaluation of the 
integral is accomplished by determining the area under 
a curve of 1/(C, — C) vs. C, as described above. 

All of the capacity coefficients thus obtained are 
shown in Fig, 5, plotted against liquor rate on log- 
arithmic coordinates. Two straight lines are defined, 
one for Raschig rings and one for coke, showing that 
the coefficients are 15 to 20 per cent higher in the 
case of the former. Both lines have been drawn with 
a slope of 0.75, indicating that Kya is proportional to 
L*", This is in agreement with other recent data on 
liquid film coefficients (7). 

Over the range which was covered, the gas rate ap- 
pears to have no effect on the value of the coefficients. 
This is to be expected in a system, in which absorp- 
tion is controlled by the liquid film. The effect of 
water temperature also appears to be negligible 
within the precision of the data, in that no consistent 
variation can be noted. For use in engineering de- 
sign, it is suggested that Kya be considered to vary 
with the water rate as shown in Fig. 5, and with no 
other variable. 


By comparison with data on other systems, it would 
be expected that the straight lines of Fig. 5 could 
safely be extrapolated to considerably higher liquor 
rates. Recent data obtained at this station (5), how- 
ever, indicate that for this system the coefficients de- 
crease sharply above a liquor rate of 10,000 lb. per 
hr. per sq. ft. The extrapolation of these data above 
that point, therefore, appears to be open to consider- 
able question. 

From the considerations of the material balances 
and of the spread in the individual values, the average 
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coefficients read from the lines in Fig. 5 are estimated 
to be accurate to within 10 per cent, Since this is 
sufficiently good for industrial design purposes, they 
may be used in conjunction with the equilibrium 
solubility data and Equation 7 for calculating tower 
height. 


Absorption System Design 


The idea of using some form of tower in which 
gas is passed countercurrent to liquid for the trans- 
ter of material from one phase to another is by no 
means new. Such equipment has, in general, been built 
rather than designed, with the result that installa- 
tions have been made with several times the neces- 
sary capacity, the accompanying excessive first cost, 
and high maintenance and operating charges. This 
has been due largely to the lack of design and operat- 
ing data such as are presented in this paper; and 
where such data have been available, to the tedious 
and complex procedure generally considered neces- 
sary for the design of an absorption system. 

During the past few years, however, considerable 
effort and research have greatly increased our knowl- 
edge of absorption and have permitted the formula- 
tion and use of some general rules which greatly 
simplify design calculations. As a result it is possible 
to design a system which is very near the optimum 
trom the point of view of operation and economy 
without the involved mathematical analysis formerly 
believed necessary. 

In the design of an absorption system the variables 
to be considered may be listed as follows: (1) the 
temperature and pressure at which the operation is 
carried out; (2) the quantity and composition of the 
feed gas, or the quantity and composition of the 
effluent liquor; (3) the ratio of liquor to gas rates; 
(4) the cross-sectional area of the tower; (5) the 
packing material used; and (6) the height of the 
packed section, or the fraction of the solute in the 
feed gas to be absorbed. 

In most cases, one or more of these variables will 
be fixed by the specified conditions, which the system 
is to satisfy. Furthermore, in selecting the optimum 
values for the remaining variables, the following costs 
must, in general, be considered: (1) the initial cost of 
the empty tower and its installation; (2) the cost of 
the packing material; (3) the cost of the absorbing 
liquor, or the cost of the feed gas; (4) the cost of 
power for the gas blower and the liquid pump; and 
(5) the value of the solute gas lost. 


CHLORINE WATER BLEACH FROM ELECTROLYTIC CELL 
Gas 


To illustrate the application of absorption theory 
and test data to the selection of optimum values for 
these variables, the design of an absorption system 
for the production of chlorine water bleach of a given 
strength from electrolytic cell gas will be discussed. 
The discussion will also apply to systems using a 
feed gas from liquid chlorine evaporators. On ex- 
amination of the list of operating variables, it is 
found that some of them can be fixed or at least lo- 
cated within narrow limits either by the specified con- 
ditions or by approximate rules based on experience. 
In this way an economic balance involving five or six 
unknown quantities necessary to establish the op- 
timum design is greatly simplified. The operating 
variables and their effect on the economic balance will 
be discussed in the order in which they are listed 
above. 
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TEMPERATURE AND PRESSURE 


The temperature at which absorption takes place 
for cases where the liquid film is controlling is that of 
the liquid film. Because of the high specific heat of 
the liquid relative to the gas, this is essentially the 
average temperature of the liquid passing through the 
tower. The lower the temperature, the more favorable 
is the absorption from the point of view of the 
solubility of the gas in the liquid, and the stronger is 
the liquid that can be produced from a feed gas of 
given strength. Conversely, once the temperature is 
fixed, the minimum concentration of chlorine in the 
feed gas that can be used to produce a given concen- 
tration of chlorine in the liquid is, also, fixed. This 
can be seen from the equilibrium solubility data of 
Fig. 1. For example, to produce chlorine water con- 
taining 3.5 g. of chlorine per liter (0.00307 mols per 
cu ft.) at 70 deg. F., gas having a minimum partial 
pressure of chlorine of 0.38 atmo. is necessary (a 
gas containing 38 per cent chlorine, wet basis, if 
the system is at atmospheric pressure). To accom- 


plish these equilibrium conditions, an indefinitely tall - 


tower would be required, and, except in rare in- 
stances, such a system is never used or even ap- 
proached. 

From the data presented in the first part of this 
paper, it is found that the capacity coefficient of the 
absorption of chlorine in water is practically inde- 
pendent of the temperature of the liquid within the 
range commonly used (35 to 70 deg. F.). From other 
recent data (7), this does not generally apply to 
absorption, where the liquid film is controlling, and 
must be considered as specific for the absorption of 
chlorine in water. For this system, therefore, the net 
result of a lower temperature is that a stronger liquor 
can be produced in a given tower under fixed condi- 
tions. 

There is, however, a lower limit to the temperature 
which can be used. At high partial pressures of 
chlorine over water, a brownish liquid known as 
chlorine hydrate, Cl, * 8H,O, forms at low tempera- 
ture. The equilibrium data in Fig. 1 show the condi- 
tions for its formation. On warming, this compound 
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decomposes rapidly and liberates a large amount of 
chlorine gas. To safeguard against this, a minimum 
temperature of 50 deg. F. is considered good practice, 

During the summer season, the water temperature 
in many mills rises to 70 or 80 deg. F. Should the 
available water temperature rise much above this, 
the possibility of cooling the water or of using well 
water should be investigated to determine whether or 
not there will be a net saving, when the cost of cool- 
ing equipment is balanced against savings in tower 
costs. In general, it is found that mechanical refrigera- 
ton is not economical in absorption because of the 
relatively small tower costs savelvall For a given set 
of conditions, Fig. 6 shows the effect of temperature 
of the liquid on tower height for a tower packed with 
1 in. Raschig rings. 

From the data available, it is difficult to predict 
the optimum pressure at which to carry out the ab- 
sorption of chlorine in water. The mechanical dif- 
ficulties, however, involved in handling such a cor- 
rosive system as wet chlorine at high pressure seem 
to overrule any advantage there may be in increased 
absorption. 


QUANTITY AND COMPOSITION OF FEED Gas 


Usually in the design of an absorption system either 
the quantity of feed gas and its composition or the 
quantity of liquor and the desired composition are 
fixed. In the case of absorption systems for chlorine 
water bleach production, it is the quantity and com- 
position of the bleach liquor that is fixed, and the 
quantity and composition of the feed gas are ad- 
justed to supply the necessary chlorine. In the fol- 
lowing discussion, it is assumed that the absorption 
system is to satisfy given bleach requirements. 


Ratio oF Liguor To Gas RATES 


The next factor to be considered is the ratio of 
liquor to gas rates, L/G. In various types of equip- 
ment, subject to externally imposed conditions, this 
ratio varies over wide ranges. Colburn (3) has shown 
that if the dimensionless ratio L/mG rather than 
L/G be considered, where m is the slope of the 
equilibrium solubility curve at the given temperature, 
the value for the optimum invariably falls within the 
narrow range of 1.25 to 2, with 1.50 as a good aver- 
age for initial calculations. Observations giving rise 
to this correlation have been based on data where 
Henry’s law (C, = Hp) applies, and where the 
solute gas concentration is low, (i.e., cases where the 


operating and equilibrium lines are straight). In the © 


case of chlorine absorption for bleaching, neither of 
these conditions exist, both the operating and equi- 
librium lines being appreciably curved. However, if 
the average values for the slope of the operating line, 
(L/pG) [(# — p)#/r], and of the equilibrium line. 
m = p/C, are used, a value of L/G will be obtained 
which is not far from the optimum. The factors p, 
mn, and (x — p)? are necessary so that the units of 
L/G and m will be consistent. (See Nomenclature.) 

The slope of the operating line may easily be de- 
termined in the following manner. The equation of 
the operating line is: 


L 
c | fs ns : J=-@-o (8) 
T — pi c— >? e 


Since pi, C1, z, G, L and p are constant, this equation 
may be differentiated, giving: 
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where © = e a? (9) 
de eG 7 

Equation 9 gives the slope of the operating line at 
any point. When / is small, or when the amount of 
absorption is small, and p does not change appreciably, 
the operating line is essentially straight, i.e., has con- 
stant slope. In calculating the average slope of the 
operating line a sufficiently close approximation is 
obtained by using the average inert partial pressure 
through the tower for the value of (7 — /). 

When the value of L/G is established by this ap- 
proximation, the inlet gas concentration is fixed, since, 
for a given value of L and liquor concentration, G 
has a definite value, and the chlorine entering in the 
feed gas is determined by the sum of the amounts that 
are to be absorbed and lost in the tail gas. This latter 
will be discussed below. 


CROSS-SECTIONAL AREA OF TOWER 


Once the relative values of L and G have been 
fixed, the absolute value of L (lb. per hr. per sq. ft.) 
can be determined, and the cross-sectional area of the 
tower can be calculated by dividing the desired hourly 
production rate (Ib. per hr) by L. There is no upper 
limit to the cross-sectional area for a given produc- 
tion rate, or lower limit to the value of L, but there 
js a definite lower limit to the area or upper limit to 
the value of L which can be used. The optimum value 
of the cross section is of course a function of gas 
rate as well as liquor rate, but since the ratio L/G 
has been determined, it can be expressed in terms of 
the liquor rate alone. It is determined from an eco- 
nomic balance between charges for the tower and 
packing material and power costs for the gas blower. 
There are three common criteria for estimating this 
optimum liquor rate. They may be listed as: 


3 The rate which will cause “loading.” 


(2) The rate which will cause ‘‘flooding.”’ 7 ae 
(3) An economical maximum liquor rate, which is inde- 
pendent of gas rate below loading. 


Power cost for the gas blower is directly propor- 
tional to the pressure drop through the tower. This 
pressure drop is, in turn, proportional to the 1.8 power 
of the superficial mass velocity of the gas in the 
tower (7). As the gas velocity through the tower at a 
given liquor rate L is increased, a velocity is finally 
reached, where the pressure drop increases at a rate 
greater than the 1.8 power of the velocity. This 
point is referred to in the literature as the “loading 
point” and must not be confused with the “flooding 
point”, where the gas bubbles violently through the 
liquid. The loading point velocity is considerably be- 
low that at which flooding occurs. Holloway (4) re- 
ports the results of calculations on the economic bal- 
ance for determining the optimum value of L. It was 
found that at the loading velocity, charges for the 
tower and power costs are of the same order of 
magnitude. Since the power cost decreases rapidly 
with increase in tower area, he recommends the op- 
timum gas rate to be 75 per cent of the loading 
velocity at a given liquor rate. If the loading velocity 
is known as a function of liquor rate, this can be 
translated into terms of an optimum liquor rate. 

For cases where data on loading velocity are not 
available, but flooding velocities are known, Holloway 
recommends using one-third to one-half of the flood- 
ing gas velocity. Data on flooding velocities are by no 
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means plentiful, but Sherwood, Shipley and Holloway 
(8) present a correlation which can be used to esti- 
mate limiting gas and liquor velocities. 

For cases where the rate of absorption is con- 
trolled by the liquid film, Sherwood and Holloway 
(7) have shown that there is an economical maximum 
liquor rate L for a given type of packing. These 
maxima are based on theoretical considerations of 
data on capacity coefficients at various liquor rates 
and are independent of gas rate at gas rates below the 
loading point. At the maximum economical liquor 
rate L, the value of the capacity coefficient is not 
sensitive to change in the liquor rate. As the liquor 
rate is increased, liquor begins to fill voids within the 
packing, decreasing the effective value of a in the 
capacity coefficient, and at the maximum economical 
rate the increase in Ky, due to a small increase in L, 
is just offset by a decrease in a. For four sizes of ring 
packings these maxima are given in Table I. 


TABLE I. 


Economical max. L, 
lb./hr./sq. ft. 
20,000 
25,000 
35,000 
40,000 


As pointed out previously, the absorption of 
chlorine in water appears to be an exception to the 
general trend of liquid film data, in that the maximum 
economical L is about 10,000 Ib. per hr. per sq. ft. for 
l-in. Raschig ring packing, instead of 25,000 as given 
in Table I. Indications are that this maximum value 
of L will not change to any appreciable extent with 
the type of packing used. Since this L is very much 
lower than that which will produce loading or flood- 
ing for any conditions used in chlorine water produc- 
tion, it is recommended that a liquor rate of 10,000 
lb. per hr. per sq. ft. be considered as a limiting value 
in the design of chlorine water systems. 


PACKING MATERIAL 


In selecting the type of packing to be used, the 
factors to be kept in mind are: (1) high capacity 
coefficients, (2) low pressure drop, and (3) low 
initial cost. Sherwood and Holloway (7) present data 
which show the relative performance of various types 
of packings, Of the wide variety on the market, 2-in. 
rings appear to be the most satisfactory for the 
relatively small towers required for chlorine water 
production, in that they have low cost per unit volume, 
low pressure drop, and capacity coefficients which are 
only 20 to 25 per cent less than for 1-in. rings. This 
latter packing is one of the most efficient materials 
from point of view of capacity coefficients, although 
the cost per unit volume and the pressure drop are 
relatively high. 


HEIGHT OF THE TOWER 


Having fixed the various variables by means of 
these approximate rules, there is left an economic bal- 
ance between the height of the tower and the frac- 
tion of the solute in the gas to be absorbed. For a 
given fraction of solute absorbed, the tower height 
is calculated by means of Equation 7, using the ap- 
propriate capacity coefficient as determined by the 
liquor rate (Fig. 5) and the packing used. 

For a case where the production of a given liquor 
rather than the recovery of the solute is the chief con- 
cern of the designer, there is another method of at- 
tack which will give a better optimum tower design, 
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although the calculations are somewhat more in- 
volved. Chlorine water produced by the absorption of 
chlorine in water almost always uses as a source of 
chlorine electrolytic cell gas or gas from a liquid 
chlorine evaporator. Theoretically, this feed gas can 
be 100 per cent chlorine, although this is never 
realized because of air leakage, since the system is 
maintained under vacuum. With a reasonable amount 
of care, the chlorine concentration in the feed gas 
can be maintained fairly high, usually about 80 per 
cent. Taking advantage of this high concentration of 
chlorine in the feed gas, the optimum design of the 
tower becomes a balance between the cost of main- 
taining a high concentration of chlorine in the feed 
gas plus the cost of solute gas losses in the tail gas 
and the charges for the tower. The previous discus- 
sion of optimum tower cross-sectional area, desirable 
liquor rates, and selection of packing material still ap- 
plies to this specific case. 

From economic calculations of the tower height 
against the fraction of chlorine lost in the tail gas, 
the optimum for a given L and entering gas con- 
centration appears to be that height which will ab- 
sorb 99.5 per cent of the chlorine fed to the tower. 
With this variable fixed by this approximation, the 
remaining design consists of a balance between the 
cost of maintaining the desired chlorine content of 
the entering gas and the tower height. Figure 7 
shows the effect of the entering gas composition on 
the required height of the tower for various liquor 
rates L. Curve A of Fig. 8 shows the necessary tower 
height as a function of liquor rate with an entering 
gas concentration of 80 per cent. Calculations for 
these figures have been based on capacity coefficients 
for 1-in, Raschig rings. They can be applied to 2-in. 
rings by adding about 25 per cent to the height. 

Investigation shows that this method gives an 
optimum tower only slightly smaller using a more 
concentrated gas than the former method of design. 
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The similarity between the optimum designs as ob- 
tained by these more or less independent approximate 
methods illustrates well their applicability in simplify- 
ing design calculations, especially where the costs in- 
volved are relatively small and extreme accuracy 1s 
not justified. 


Chlorine Water in Multistage Bleaching 


The preceding discussion of chlorine water tower 
design has dealt with the operation of a single isolated 
unit. In many mills, chlorine water bleaching is only 
the first of a series of stages in the bleaching process. 
In a typical three-stage bleaching process, the chlorine 
water bleach is followed by a caustic extraction stage, 
and then by a bleach with calcium hypochlorite, the 
so-called lime bleach. The calcium hypochlorite solu- 
tion is prepared by absorbing chlorine gas in a lime 
slurry using a variety of contacting equipment rang- 
ing from mixing boxes to spray towers. When 
both chlorine water and lime bleach are used, it is 
common practice to use the same source of chlorine 
for both operations by passing the tail gas from the 
chlorine water tower through the calcium hypochlorite 
tower. This system operates very satisfactorily, since 
chlorine is so soluble in lime that the dilute gases can 
be effectively stripped. The fact that the tail gas from 
the chlorine water tower must meet the requirements 
of a subsequent operation, i.e., contain a definite 
amount of chlorine, places certain restrictions on the 
design »f the chlorine water tower and gives rise to 
a situation which is more or less unique in absorption. 
Because of this, some of the short-cuts of design men- 
tioned above are not applicable. 

Depending on the desired ratio of chlorine in the 
chlorine water to that in the calcium hypochlorite 
bleach, the ratio of L/mG is almost always less than 
one. This is due to the relatively high chlorine con- 
tent of the tail gas and the necessarily fixed chlorine 
balance of the system. The only factors at the choice 
of the designer are the concentration of the entering 
gas, the cross-sectional area, the packing material, 
and the tower height; the optimum design being de- 
termined by an economic balance of these variables. 
The general discussion of packing materials and de- 
sirable liquor rates given previously still applies, thus 
reducing the design to a balance between the cost of 
the entering gas and the tower height. Chlorine in the 
exit gas in this case does not represent a loss. Figure 
9 shows a series of curves for the necessary tower 
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height as a tunction of the entering gas concentration 
at various liquor rates, based on the assumption that 
the ratio of chlorine in the chlorine water bleach to 
that in the calcium hypochlorite bleach is one. Curve 
B of Fig. 8 shows the necessary tower height as a 
function of liquor rate for a feed gas containing 80 
per cent chlorine. > 

For cases where the ratio of chlorine in the chlorine 
water and hypochlorite bleach is not one, the curves 
in Figs. 9 and 8-B, must necessarily be modified. 


OrptTIMUM BALANCE 


No attempt has been made to show the optimum 
balance between entering gas strength and tower 
height. This has been due to the lack of representative 
data on the cost of maintaining a given chlorine con- 
centration in the feed gas. Such costs depend almost 
entirely on the individual mill. However, it may be 
said that, in general, the optimum will lie in the range 
where the slope of the curves in Figs. 7 and 9 (per- 
centage Cl, vs. height) change most rapidly. As the 
chlorine concentration is increased, a point is finally 
reached, where further increase in gas concentration 
results in only a small decrease in tower height, and 
beyond this point it is probably no longer economical 
to increase the chlorine concentration of the gas. 

Throughout the presentation of this paper, the 
value of the data for design purposes has been em- 
phasized. However, this is by no means the sole use. 
It is felt that considerable value in improved opera- 
tion is to be obtained through the testing of equip- 
ment already installed. Such tests need consist only 
of simple material balances in which the entering and 
exit gas compositions, the liquor analysis, and the 
rates of flow of gas and liquid are determined, along 
with the temperature and pressure. Industrial equip- 
ment is usually sufficiently large that the hold-uv of 
gas and liquid within the tower is likely to produce 
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considerable lag in reaching steady-state conditions 
and to cause serious errors in data based on spot 
sampling and measuring. It is, therefore, desirable 
to run a test of three Gr four hours duration, in 
which conditions are maintained as steady as possible, 
with readings and samples taken at intervals and 
averaged over the duration of the test. From the data 
taken, capacity coefficients can be calculated as shown 
above. 


Test DaTA AND DESIGN 


A comparison of such test data with design and 
performance data will materially aid in the analysis 
of the operation. For example, clogged or corroded 
sprays and distributing plates resulting in channelling 
of liquor and gas through the packing will give low 
coefficients but will not affect closure of the material 
balances. Air leakage into the tower, perhaps the 
most frequent trouble causing weak liquor, may easily 
be spotted by nonclosure of the material balance and 
low coefficients. 

Frequently it is desired to increase the capacity of 
a given system. Few systems in use at present in the 
pulp and paper industry are operated with the maxi- 
mum or even optimum liquor and gas rates through 
the tower. Analysis of test data in conjunction with 
design data will show the feasibility of increased 
production by increasing gas and liquor rates. In 
mills producing both chlorine water and calcium 
hypochlorite solutions, the ratio of chlorine in either 
solution may be controlled or varied within limits 
which can be shown by calculations using test and de- 
sign data. Advantage of the increased absorption with 
decrease in temperature may be used to produce a 
stronger liquid; the extent of the change can be cal- 
culated from the data. The advantage to be gained 
from change in feed gas composition may also be 
determined. 

If design and performance data for the type of 
equipment being analyzed are not tabulated in the 
literature, a few test runs may show whether the test 
data follow the same functions as data for other 
equipment. These functions may then be used to ex- 
tend the test data for approximate calculations. Cau- 
tion must be used in this procedure, however, for 
unless all the factors are taken into consideration 
serious errors are likely to creep into the results. 

Because of the many types of equipment used for 
the production of chlorine water, and the variety of 
methods of operation, it is impossible to cite gen- 
eralizations in testing and analyzing test data, and it is 
only with a knowledge of the particular system and an 
understanding of the fundamental theory of absorp- 
tion that data such as this paper has presented can be 
applied most effectively. 
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Nomenclature 


A — area, sq. ft. 

a — wetted area of packing material/unit volume, sq. 
ft./eu. ft. 

C —- liquor concentration, Ib. mols chlorine/cu. ft. 

C, — liquor concentration in equilibrium with a partial pres- 
sure p of chlorine gas, lb. mols chlorine/cu. ft. 

C, — liquor concentration at the gas-liquid interface, Ib. mels 
chlorine/cu. ft. 

G — inert gas rate (total less chlorine), Ib. mols./hr./sq. ft. 
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Henry’s law constant, C,/p, 1b. mols chlorine/cu. 
cu. ft. /atmo. 

tower height, ft. 

overall absorption coefficient based on gas film, Ib. 
mols/hr./sq. ft./atmo. 

overall capacity coefficient based on gas film, Ib. mols/hr./ 
cu, ft. /atmo. 

overall absorption coefficient based on liquid film, Ib. 
mols/hr./sq. ft./unit concentration difference in lb. 
mols/cu. ft. 

overall capacity coefficient based on liquid film, Ib. 
mols/hr./cu. ft./unit concentration difference in Ib. 
mols/cu. ft. 

liquor rate, Ib./hr./sq. ft. 

slope of the equilibrium line, p/C,, atmosphere cu. ft./Ib. 
mol 

rate of absorption of chlorine, Ib. mols/hr. 

partial pressure of chlorine in a gas, atmo. 

partial pressure of chlorine in equilibrium with liquor 
of concentration C, atmo. 


partial pressure of chlorine at the gas-liquid interface, 
atmo. 

volume, cu. ft. 

total pressure, atmo. 

liquor density, lb./cu. ft. 
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TAPPI Survey of Progress in Water 
Technology for 1939* 


By Lewis B. Miller’ 


Abstract 


In the present brief review of developments in the 
technology and use of water some of the broader 
problems of water usage and control have been 
presented. In addition those water problems peculiar 
to the pulp and paper industry have received special 
consideration. 


The year 1939 has seen greatly increased activity 
and interest in the technology and use of water in 
several fields. Technical societies are devoting in- 
creasing time on their programs at meetings to the 
presentation of papers upon and to discussions of 
subjects dealing with the use of water. Technical 
committees dealing with various aspects of water 
technology are being organized in larger numbers 
and are showing increased activity in this field. Gov- 
ernmental bodies and commissions appointed by them 
are considering and surveying the use of natural 
waters where such use affects the public. The year 
1939 has seen further legislation passed governing 
the use and pollution of natural waters. 


In its broadest sense the problem of water and 
water usage is a problem of economic geology. Taken 
over periods of a number of years each, statistics 
show that rainfall upon a given section of the earth’s 
surface is fairlv constant. It is only too well known, 
however, that for shorter time intervals precipitation 
varies markedly, giving rise to floods and droughts. 
The total annual supply of water and its distribution 
through the year cannot be predicted. The best use 
of such rainfall as is received constitutes a very 
practical problem both for its present use and for 
conservation for the future. During recent years 
governmental agencies have carried on many projects 
looking toward the improved conservation and use 
of water. Much of the work is obviously in the 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y., Feb. 
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right direction. It is likewise recognized that many 
human activities, carried on sometimes for genera- 
tions, have been destructive of the proper conserva- 
tion and use of water. Many of these activities are 
now being discontinued. 

General Problems Related to Use and Control 

of Water 

There are, however, many problems regarding the 
control and use of water which remain unsolved or 
only partially solved. It is more or less commonly 
known that more than a million tons of solids in 
suspended and dissolved form are carried into the 
Gulf of Mexico every twenty-four hours by the 
Mississippi River. Over a period of time this surely 
constitutes a major economic problem. But it is only 
within the past few years that the public has become 
conscious of the problem of soil erosion and then only 
through the major human problems which have arisen 
in such areas as the “dust bowl.” The variation in 
flow of the Mississippi and its tributaries has been 
more obvious because of destruction in flood areas. 
While it is being more clearly recognized today that 
soil conservation and flood control are closely inter- 
related, vast differences of opinion exist as to the 
efficacy of such factors as reforestation, as terracing, 
strip farming, contour plowing and chemical treat- 
ments of the soil in agriculture, as the damning of 
streams and the building of large reservoirs, as re- 
duction in overgrazing in the stock industry, in the 
solution of such problems. Not so many years ago 
the drainage of sloughs, swampy areas and of those 
sections of tillable land which tended to be wet in 
the spring was standard practice, particularly in the 
agricultural midwest. In general such drained areas 
were found to be of only moderate value for agri- 
culture while their drainage has increased the prob- 
lems of flood control. It seems a moot question 
whether the return of many such areas to a condi- 
tion where they would again serve as reservoirs for 
both surface and subsurface waters through the re- 
moval of tile lines and drainage ditches might not 
in the long run prove to be a measure of true con- 
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servation. Whatever may be the fundamental merits 
of the theory it would undoubtedly meet with much 
local opposition if applied. 


In many of the well populated areas of the United 
States the small ponds and lakes constitute a prob- 
lem. The development of agriculture and of urban 
communities along their banks has in many cases 
led to the silting up of these bodies of water, to 
pollution rendering them unfit for bathing or the 
support of fish life, and to the formation of harmful 
growths of algae and other undesirable aquatic life. 
fortunately the problem of the small lakes is being 
given active study and treatment which may in time 
save the waters of these lakes for both useful and 
aesthetic purposes. 


In the last half dozen years much thought has been 
given and much money spent in rendering some of 
the larger streams such as the Missouri and the 
Mississippi navigable, particularly over sections of 
the upper parts of the streams. These projects have 
included the building of levees, straightening and 
dredging of the channel, the building of dams and 
locks, etc. While it appears probable that the science 
of stream control has advanced to the stage where 
the streams will retain their navigable channels, only 
the future can determine whether freight traffic will 
develop on the rivers sufficiently to reduce freight 
rates or what the effect of such freight reduction, if 
it comes, may be upon the already hard pressed 
railroads. 


In most agricultural and dairy regions the usage 
of ground water is of major importance since both 
human and livestock population are dependent to a 
large extent upon wells for their water supply. The 
investment in wells is very large. Many small towns 
and cities as well as factories located there are like- 
wise dependent upon well water for both domestic 
and industrial uses. The science and technique of 
the placing and construction of such wells is none 
too well developed. Some wells are drilled deeper 
than is required and represent unnecessary invest- 
ment to that extent. Others are too shallow to pro- 
vide adequate quantities of water at all seasons. 
Some are inadequately cased and permit surface 
pollution to enter. Some are well cased but through 
improper choice tap a deep but highly mineralized 
aquifer where a deeper or more shallow stratum 
might be preferable. An eventual solution to these 
problems will undoubtedly be found through the in- 
vestigations of State departments now in progress. 
Meanwhile the information available from such 
sources together with the knowledge of local areas 
possessed by drill operators constitute the “science” 
upon which wells are sunk and maintained. Ob- 
viously the use of ground water from wells involves 
geological, economic, and health problems. 

More recently a new aspect to the use of ground 
water has arisen. Wells are now being driven in 
many towns and cities in order to obtain a cold 
water supply for air conditioning purposes in 
theatres, stores and public buildings. When required 
for operation of the air conditioning units a large 
supply must be available. After being used the water 
is ordinarily wasted through the local sewers. Thus 
new problems arise involving the possible lowering 
of the water table locally or of exhaustion of an 
aquifer upon which many individuals of the com- 
munity depend for their water supply, and other 
problems involving the capacity of the sewerage 
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system to carry the additional load or of the effect 
of such dilution upon subsequent sewage treatment 
processes. A suggestion has been made that such 
cooling water be returned to the earth through “dis- 
posal wells.” Much objection has arisen to such a 
procedure due to the possibility of polluting the 
whole aquifer from which the water was taken and 
to which it is being returned. 


In the above paragraphs an attempt has been made 
to survey briefly some of the broader aspects of the 
general problem of water and its usage. In a general 
way these aspects of the problem affect the pulp and 
paper industry. But, in addition, this industry has 
specific and very vital water problems of its own. 


Use of Water in Pulp and Paper Manufacture 


One of these problems which is very much under 
consideration at the present time is the relation of 
the industry to stream pollution. The manufacture 
of pulp and paper requires the use of very large 
volumes of water. When the fibrous stock is formed 
into a sheet of paper there is present approximately 
99.5 per cent water and 0.5 per cent of fibrous 
material. In point of weight and bulk water is not 
only the primary raw material in paper manufacture, 
but the primary waste product also. Some manu- 
facturers have been able to limit their waste waters 
to well below 20,000 gallons per ton of paper pro- 
duced. In a few instances the volume of water has 
exceeded 100,000 gallons per ton of product. Or- 
dinarily such waste water is returned, with or with- 
out partial purification, to a stream or other natural 
source of water. Paper mill wastes are characterized 
primarily by suspended solids. However, in addition 
to the suspended solids, paper and pulp mills dis- 
charge a considerable amount of organic matter in 
the waste water which is in true solution and has a 
high b.o.d. (biochemical oxygen demand). 


PURIFICATION LEGISLATION 


A survey of paper mill waste waters indicates that 
these usually have a b.o.d. of from 250 to 500 p.p.m. 
(even after treatment by save alls, etc.) as compared 
to a b.o.d. of about 200 p.p.m. for raw sewage. Fil- 
tration of paper mill wastes to a sparkling clarity 
usually reduces the b.o.d. by only fractional amounts. 
Thus such wastes even if entirely sterile are ob- 
jectionable when returned to a natural water since 
they are capable of absorbing the dissolved oxygen 
from the water thus rendering it destructive to fish 
and other aquatic life. Within the past year or two 
the return of such wastes to streams and other 
natural waters has been subjected to increased meas- 
ures of governmental control. Witness the legisla- 
tion passed by the State of Pennsylvania governing 
the purification of trade wastes before they can be 
permitted to enter the streams of the state. In some 
cases interstate agreements have been reached such 
as that between the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware governing the discharge 
of waste materials to the Delaware River and its 
tributaries. In general such laws and agreements 
differ radically from older types of legislation on 
this subject. Formerly both the laws and their ap- 
plication to industry have dealt with the problem 
of stream pollution primarily from the public health 
standpoint. The new legislation and its future ap- 
plication to industry is characterized not only by a 
consideration of stream pollution from its public 
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health aspects, but likewise from the standpoint of 
the use of streams for recreational, aesthetic and 
sport purposes. To the older requirements govern- 
ing bacterial contamination of streams are added 
rigid requirements governing color, turbidity and the 
effects of wastes upon aquatic life. In the latter 
connection the requirements are primarily governed 
by upper limits placed upon the b.o.d. of industrial 
wastes entering streams. 


BIOCHEMICAL OxYGEN DEMAND 


According to the standard requirements which it 
appears will be set up in some states and which 
apply to paper mills, both quantity and quality of 
the waste waters will be considered and controlled. 
The b.o.d. of wastes discharged to streams must be 
markedly reduced (by at least 85 per cent) by 
treatments preceding the discharge. An upper limit 
of 50 p.p.m. for b.o.d. will probably be placed upon 
the waste waters being discharged to a stream or 
other natural water. An upper limit to paper mill 
waste waters of 20,000 gallons per ton of paper 
produced may be specified. The figures quoted here 
are only approximate and may not be the values 
chosen for enforcement by governing boards. They 
are merely quoted so as to impart an idea of the 
present trends in these matters. 


LeGaL ASPECTS 


A survey and analysis of the legal aspects of the 
industrial wastes problem recently presented before 
a technical society indicate that industrial wastes that 
pollute natural waters, the air, or soil, causing public 
health hazard or damage to individuals, are legally 
classed as “nuisances.” The laws applicable to such 
conditions permit individuals actually injured to col- 
lect damages, institute injunction proceedings, etc., 
looking toward the abatement of such nuisances. 
Municipalities, private corporations, or individuals 
are equally liable and responsible for such condi- 
tions. In general the State is the governmental unit 
primarily concerned with industrial wastes and may 
pass legislation to abolish such nuisances. The fed- 
eral government has jurisdiction in such cases only 
where navigable waters or interstate commerce are 
involved. The federal government does, however, 
through appropriate agencies, assist the states in 
dealing with problems of industrial wastes and may 
delegate financial or technical assistance for such 
purposes. In general existing state legislation is 
reasonably effective in controlling industrial wastes. 
Considerable improvement might be effected par- 
ticularly by providing greater uniformity among the 
laws of different states governing these conditions. 

Complicating factors entering into legislation gov- 
erning stream pollution are due to the fact that each 
type of waste presents an individual problem. Some 
wastes because of their effect upon color, odor or 
taste, or upon aquatic life require special considera- 
tion. In addition each stream is to some extent an 
individual problem because of the varying ability 
among individual streams for self purification. One 
authority suggests that treatment of wastes possibly 
should be carried to the point where the stream after 
receiving the waste material is not reduced below 
4 p.p.m. of dissolved oxygen if the water is to be 
used for water supply or to 2 p.p.m. for other pur- 
poses. 

ScrENTIFIC ASPECTS 
The paper industry has long given consideration 
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to the problem of stream pollution by pulp and paper 
mill wastes. Investigations of such waste problems 
are going forward at an accelerated rate and numer- 
ous installations have been made for recovering waste 
materials, recirculating white water, and in general 
for preventing stream pollution. An extensive re- 
search program on methods of preventing stream 
pollution caused by sulphite mills has recently been 
financed by ten paper companies owning sulphite 
mills along the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers in Wis- 
consin in cooperation with state authorities. The 
research will be conducted at The Institute of Paper 
Chemistry at Appleton, Wis. One plant has already 
erected a reclamation plant for converting such 
wastes to useful products. 

At a recent technical meeting observations made 
upon the systems of waste treatment in use in certain 
parts of Europe during the summer of 1939 were 
presented. In general pollution from an industrial 
area consists of two types: 


3 Toxic materials 
eeqewes matter, and dissolved matter which possesses a 
.0.d. 


(2 


Toxic materials usually require specialized treat- 
ment. In treating the second type materials there 
are three factors to consider: 

(1) The volume of polluting material 

(2) The percentage of suspended matter 

(3) The b.o.d. 

The method of treatment for such pollution is the 
same whether carried out by the industry or by a 
sanitary district. The cost of treatment varies as 
the three factors above vary in quantity. In the in- 
dustrial Ruhr district in Europe the charge for 
waste treatment is 08 mills per capita. Certain in- 
dustries have a surcharge depending upon the volume 
and cost of treatment of the waste, the cost of 
treatment being thus based upon the three factors 
indicated above. This appears to be a logical basis 
for estimating the cost of waste treatment. 

In a paper presented at a technical meeting in 
which the treatment of liquid wastes from the textile 
industry was discussed, it was pointed out that cer- 
tain coagulants are very effective in reducing the 
b.o.d. of such wastes. The following coagulants 
were listed in the order of increasing effectiveness 
of reduction of b.o.d. — ferric chloride, chlorinated 
copperas, activated carbon, alum and ferric sulfate. 
While no results were presented for treatment of 
pulp and paper mill wastes it would appear that the 
investigation of both these and other coagulants in 
regard to their effect upon b.o.d. reduction in wastes 
from the paper industry might lead to valuable in- 
formation regarding the best treatment for such 
wastes. 

Among the various new methods investigated for 
disposing of waste sulphite liquor, containing the 
noncellulose constituents of wood, the Howard pro- 
cess appears to offer promise of success. This 
process involves the separation of lignin constituents 
and recovery of useful chemistrv products, resulting 
in a treated waste of considerably improved quality 
and reduced b.o.d. 

The Sveen save all and the Adka save all have 
received their share of attention during the past year. 
Published results indicate that both types of save 
alls are being used with increased success as knowl- 
edge of their operation and particularly of the chem- 
istry involved in the formation of floc in these save 
alls is improved. 
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WATER TREATMENT 


In the field of power production the trend towards 
higher and higher boiler pressures has necessitated 
control of the quality of feed waters to a degree of 
accuracy and within limits which appeared fantastic 
only a few years ago. Older concepts of boiler water 
treatment are falling by the wayside to be replaced by 
new, for example, for boilers using pressures up to 
a few hundred pounds it has been standard pro- 
cedure for some years to use certain ratios of sul- 
fate to carbonate in the boiler water for the pre- 
vention of intercrystalline cracking. Recent investi- 
gations indicate that the sulphate-carbonate ratio is 
not applicable to boilers operating at very high pres- 
sures. Laboratory investigations just published sug- 
gest that the maintenance of the sulphate-carbonate 
ratio may not be effective in preventing intercrystal- 
line cracking even at low boiler pressures. In a 
number of power units designed and built within the 
last few years this procedure for the prevention of 
intercrystalline cracking at high pressures has been 
abandoned and superseded by others. Various treat- 
ments of both an organic and an inorganic nature 
have been recommended for prevention of inter- 
crystalline cracking but to date none of these has 
gained general acceptance. The use of sodium phos- 
phate for preventing intercrystalline cracking has 
been largely discredited. Among organic substances 
lignin, quebracho, and cutch appear most effective 
for the prevention of cracking. The use of these 
materials in boiler waters has been rendered more 
safe by the development of the tyrosin method for 
the colorimetric determination of these substances in 
low concentrations in water. The importance of 


properly relieving stresses in the metal plates from 


which boilers are constructed before the boilers are 
placed in service is becoming much more clearly ap- 
preciated. The role of dissolved silica in the boiler 
as a factor in causing intercrystalline cracking and 
in scale formation is also receiving attention from 
several aspects. Chief among these are methods for 
the removal of dissolved silica from water, where it 
is to be used for boiler purposes. Lime-soda soften- 
ing and the use of iron and aluminum salts appear 
most successful in silica removal. 

One of the outstanding improvements in water 
treatment has been obtained through the use of the 
Spaulding precipitator which is now coming into 
wide use. This precipitator circulates a portion of 
the previously formed precipitate into the fresh pre- 
cipitating solution thus offering nuclei for the fur- 
ther formation of precipitates from the fresh solu- 
tion and by this means hastening precipitation and 
obtaining more complete reactions. 

During 1939 one of the largest water treatment 
systems in existence has been completed at Fernan- 
dina, Fla., for the Rayonier Company. The plant 
will clarify and soften process water used in subse- 
quent manufacturing operations in the Rayonier fac- 
tory. The water treatment plant is capable of han- 
dling several million gallons of water per day. 


Water ANALYSES 


In the field of water analysis progress during the 
past year has been particularly characterized by the 
development of rapid methods for the determination 
of various constituents. New and rapid methods 
of sulphate determination have appeared. A test for 
residual chlorine based upon iodine liberation in the 
presence of a-Naphthoflavon has been described. The 
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test is unaffected by the presence of nitrite, terric 
iron, Or manganese and is particularly useful in 
highly colored solutions. 


A turbidimetric method for carbonates has been 
published. Much progress has been made in micro- 
chemistry although much of this is not directly ap- 
plicable to water analysis. Very rapid advances have 
been made in the application of spectrographic meth- 
ods of qualitative and semiquantitative chemical 
analysis. The methods are both rapid and accurate. 
Use of the petrographical microscope is gaining 
greater appreciation particularly in the examination 
of boiler scales, sludges and other solid products. 
Recently a simplified general method for the analysis 
of boiler scales and sludges has made its appearance. 
This method employs rapid colorimetric and turbidi- 
metric methods and a phototester for the analysis of 
hoiler deposits. 


UNITED STATES APPROVAL OF PAPERBOARD FOR MILK 
CONTAINERS 


Microbiologic investigations of water, particularly 
with reference to the manufacture of paper products, 
have shown unusual progress. One of the outstand- 
ing achievements became effective on Oct. 14, 1939, 
when the United States Public Health Service ap- 
proved the use of paper containers for the retail sale 
of milk. The approval of the use of paper containers 
for milk by the Federal agency and subsequently by 
many city authorities and other governmental groups 
has been an objective towards which the National 
Paper Board Association and its member companies 
have been working for some time. This approval 
testifies to the excellent degree of microbiological 
control which has been attained in the manufacture 
of these paper products. At the present time about 
one third of the annual 15,000,000 ton consumption 
of paper in this country is used in the packaging of 
foodstuffs. In the TEcHNicaL AssocIATION of the 
PULP AND Paper INDUusTRY several groups including 
the Container and the Water Committees are taking 
an active interest in the microbiology of paper manu- 
facture. A number of excellent papers on this subject 
were presented at both the annual and the fall meet- 
ing of TECHNICAL AssocIATION of the PULP AND 
Paper INpustryY in 1939, and an even larger number 
are scheduled for presentation at the 1940 Annual 
Meeting in February. 


One particularly interesting development has been 
published during the past year bearing upon a new 
aspect of water as regards health and disease. Sev- 
eral years ago it was discovered that the condition 
known as mottled enamel in teeth, which is more or 
less prevalent in the southwestern states, was due to 
the fluorine content of the water in that area. In 
most potable waters fluorine (in the form of fluorides) 
is absent except perhaps for the most minute traces. 
It requires only a few parts of fluorine in ten million 
to cause mottled enamel. The general conclusion was 
that fluorine was detrimental when consumed by the 
individual. This year an investigation into the cause 
of dental caries indicates that the enamel of decayed 
teeth contains only 69 parts per million of fluorine 
(as fluoride) as shown by chemical analysis of the 
enamel. In sound teeth the enamel contains 110 p.p.m. 
of fluorine (as fluoride). This appears to indicate 
that a limited quantity of fluorine compounds in food 
or water may be a necessity to the maintenance of 
sound teeth. 
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TAPPI Division and Committee 
Appointments 


The executive committee of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has appointed 


the following members to serve as chairmen of its” 


divisions and committees for the current year. 

Industrial Division—H. P. Cannon, Mutual Box- 
board Company, Utica, N. Y. 

Fibrous Raw Materials Committee—John Tra- 
quair, Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Industrial Engineering Committee—L. T. Steven- 
son, New York, N. Y. 

Non-Fibrous Raw Materials Committee—H. H. 
Hanson, W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa. 

Engineering Division—W. G. MacNaughton, News 
Print Service Bureau, New York, N. Y. 

Heat and Power Committee—Roderick O’Dono- 
ghue, New York, N. Y. 

Water Committee—L. B. Miller, Keasbey and Mat- 
tison, Ambler, Pa. 

Materials of Construction Committee—J. A. Lee, 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, New York, 


N. Y 


Converting and Consuming Division—A. W.! 


Nickerson, New York, N. Y. 

Coating Committee—F. W. Egan, John Waldron 
Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Container Committee—J. D. Malcolmson, Robert 
Gair Company, New York, N. Y. 

Graphic Arts Committee—J .F. Halladay, Down- 
ingtown Machine Company. Downingtown, Pa. 

Research Development Division—C. E. Curran, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Abstracts and Bibliography Committee—C. J. 
West, Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

Fundamental Research Committee—H. F. Lewis, 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

Patents Committee—C. W. Rivise, Caesar and 
Rivise, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bacterial Control Methods Committee—Allen 
Abrams, Marathon Paper Mills, Wausau, Wis. 

Pulp Manufacture Division—S. D, Wells, Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

Mechanical Pulping Committee—Lyman Beeman, 
St. Regis Paper Compariy, Deferiet, N. Y. 

Acid Pulping Committee—H. A. DuBois, Kimber- 
ly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 

Alkaline Pulping Committee — Paul Hodges, 
Brunswick Pulp and Paper Company, Brunswick, Ga. 

Pulp Purification Committee—Charles Carpenter, 
Southlands Paper Mills, Lufkin, Texas. 

Paper Manufacture Division—G. Lamont Bidwell, 
Jr., Riegel Paper Corporation, Milford, N. J. 

Preparation of Non-Fibrous Materials Committee 
—C.M. Connor, Valley Forge Laboratories, W. Con- 
shohocken, Pa. 

Stuff . Preparation Committee—W. D. Harrison; 
Riegel Paper Corporation, Milford; N. J. ; 

Forming and Finishing Committee—A. E. Bach- 
mann, Missisquoi Corporation, Sheldon Springs, 
Vermont. 

Testing Division—J. d’A. Clark, Institute of Paper 


Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 
Fibrous Materials Testing. Committee—C. E. 
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ey, Forest. Products: Laboratory, Madison, 


is. 

Pulp Testing Committee—W. O. Hisey, New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Paper Testing Committee—B. W. Scribner, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

Optical. Properties Committee—M. N. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 

Non-Fibrous Materials Testing Committee—W. A, 
Kirkpatrick, Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Standards Committee—R. C. Griffin, A. D. Littel 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Research Appropriations Committee—J. L. Par- 
sons, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Davis, 


Lake States to Meet at Wisconsin 


The Lake State Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry will hold its 
annual meeting at the Bulls Eye Country Club, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis., May 25, 1940. 

The program will consist of a tour of the central 
Wisconsin State Nursery and NEPCO Lake about 


* *1:00 p.m. From 1:00 to 3:00 p.m. entry may be made 


s 


in the golf or skeet tournaments with prizes being 
presented for each event. At 6:00 p.m. a business 
meeting will convene for the election of officers. 

A dinner will be served at the clubhouse at 6:30 
P.M. followed by a brief talk and motion pictures 
about the TAPPI 1940 Fall Meeting by Roger Egan 
and A, T. Gardner. 

The committee for the Lake States TAPPI pro- 
gram consists of G. K. Dickerman, T. A. Pascoe, E. 
P. Gleason, W. Thiele, and R. A. Nugent. Members 
and others interested should send: their reservations 
for the dinner to G. K. Dickerman, Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., promptly. 


TAPPI Nominating Committee 


The executive committee of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry has appointed 
the following members of the nominating committee 
whose duty consists of preparing a slate of candidates 
for president and vice president (to serve one year) 
and four executive committeemen (to serve three 
years, beginning in February 1941). Randall H. 
Doughty, Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., chairman; C. E. Libby, New York, State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.; W. E. Brawn, 
Pejepscot Paper Company, Brunswick, Me.; H. K. 
Benson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. ; 
and W. K. Kidder, Bryant Paper Company, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. Alternates include: L. B. Miller, Keasbey 
& Mattison Company, Ambler, Pa.; E. O. Reed, 
Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass.; C. M. Connor, Valley 
Forge Laboratories, W. Conshohocken, Pa.; R. A. 
Nugent, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Ed- 
wards, Wis., and L. T. Stevenson, New York, N. Y. 

This committee is required to present its slate for 


publication not later than November 15, 1940. 
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LOBDELL ROLL GRINDER 


The Lobdell Grinder has long combined these unique features: This new V-Belt Wheel Drive has these important advantages: Gives 
1. Automatic Crowning Device with single micrometer setting. greater rigidity to wheel-mounting—Eliminates belt-lift on hinged 
2. Closed Geared Head and Automatic Lubrication throughout. wheel-mounting while crowning device is in operation—Increases 
3. Provision for Leveling Bed to compensate for foundation change power—Eliminates vibration- producing belt-splices—No obstructions 
and wear. 4. Rigid Wheel Mountings, with to placing any length roll directly upon 
support under wheels for all roll diameters. journal stands from overhead crane or 


trolley. 
Balt’ rhe =y a rd LOBDELL aia te information in literature that’s 
Belt Wheel Drive, it has no equa omplete infor / : 
for complete accuracy, efficiency CAR WHEEL COMPANY yours upon request. Investigate!—It’s been 
and economy. worth while to over 70 different paper mills. 
WILMINGTON e DELAWARE 


From Extractor to Draw Rolls, You Add 
the ingredient of experience by using 


MANHATTAN Rubber Covered Rolls 


Every MANHATTAN Rubber Covered Roll for the paper 
industry has added to it, in the making, the valuable ingre- 
dient of experience in controlled compounding and curing of 
the covering, in precision grinding under the guidance and 
with the skill of men who have spent years in this highly 
technical work. 


This accounts for the virtually perfect nip, the uniform 
squeeze, the added life to felts, the undisturbed formation and 
finish, the freedom from cracking and deckle wear and the 
uniform quality of paper and board produced with MAN- 
HATTAN Rubber Covered Rolls. 

You save through longer service from equipment, better and 
more economical production. 

Have your next rolls made or recovered by MANHATTAN, 
and then keep service records. 


Plants at Passaic, N. J.; Neenah, Wis. and North Charleston, S. C. 


Oilless Bearings 
Screen Diaphragms 
Industrial Brake Blocks 
Steam Hose and Lining 
Suction Hose 
Water Hose Abrasive Wheels 
Moulded Rubber Goods Bowling Balls 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC, 
Executive Offices and Factories, 58 Townsend Street, Passaic, New Jersey 


May 16, 1940 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Making Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard, 
Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp. 


Effective September 30, 1939, under Treasury Decision 
49,970, all publications, exchanges and trade associations, 
were denied access to import manifests at the New York 
Customs House. The Paper Trade Journal and other 
interested parties have vigorously protested this ruling, 
and as soon as the order of the Treasury Department is 
modified or rescinded, full publication of all manifests will 
be resumed in these columns. In the interim, the Paper 
Trade Journal is making every possible effort to gather 
all available iriformation from manifests, at various out- 
side sources. 

NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 11, 1940 
SUMMARY 
Newsprint 726 rolls 
NEWSPRINT 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., , Donnacona, 342 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., -———, Donnacona, 384 rolls. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Santos, Buenos Aires, 37 bls. old hes- 
sians, 46 bls. hosieries. 
Brandwein Mazur Co., 
waste. 


, Shanghai, 213 bls. cotton 


, Hong Kong, 138 bls. cotton waste. 


CASEIN 
A. Hurst & Co., Mormacdove, Buenos Aires, 417 bags. 
, Mormacdove, Buenos Aires, 334 bags. 
WOOD PULP 


Gottesman & Co., Inc., Exmoor, Constanza, 1,500 bls. prime 
bleached sulphite, 300 tons. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 11, 1940 


Public Ledger, . Narvik, 20 rolls newsprint. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Santos, Buenos Aires, 93 bls. old 
cottons, 78 bis. old cloths: 


LOS ANGELES IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY I], 1940 


, Ecuador, Kuustankoski, 24 bls. printing paper, 124 
rolls newsprint. 

, Rosebank, Powell River, 1,652 pkgs. newsprint, 116 
pkgs. paper stock. 


Change Name to Bowmall & Co., Inc. 


Nolan, Bowmall & Co., Inc,, 250 Park avenue, 
New York, have changed the name of this company 
to Bowmall & Co., Inc. L. M. Bowmall is president. 
J. J. Nolan has retired from the business and will 
maintain his own office at 250 Park avenue. 

Bowmall & Co., Inc. will continue to operate as 
heretofore, dealing in wood pulp and paper and as 
agents for Fabrica de Celuloza Zarnesti of Romania. 
The firm also announces that shipments of bleached 
and unbleached wood pulp are continuing to come 
forward from Romania, but in reduced quantities 
as compared to the period previous to last September. 


Seaman In New Chicago Office 
The Seaman Paper Company has moved its office to 
222 West Adams street, Chicago, from 410 N. Michi- 
gan avenue, where the company has been located for 
the past sixteen years. The new telephone is Central 


4849. 


Toledo Mdse. Co. Celebrates 


On May 3, the Toledo Merchandise Company cele- 
brated its 40th anniversary with a dinner and party 
at The Maumee River Yacht Club. All the officers 
and employees attended the affair, and all received 
40th anniversary awards. Sales contest prizes were 
also awarded. Walter Wittel finished first in a sales 
campaign and received a radio lamp as his prize 
award. John Crumrine, Daniel Krieger and John 
Karnahl received Elgin watches for their awards in 
another sales contest just finished. 


The Toledo Merchandise Compauy is a wholesale 
paper house which has been owned by Toledo people 
and operated continuously for forty years here in 
Toledo. Over 75 per cent of the employees have 
worked steadily for this company for over ten years 
and own their own homes. 

This paper company, through its 12 salesmen covers 
an area of 100 mile radius around Toledo. Many of 
the stores and industries have been satisfied customers 
of The Toledo Merchandise Company for its entire 
40 years of business. 


F. M. Sayford Installs Coating Machine 


The Frank M. Sayford Company, 50 Washington 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has installed a new 72 inch 
coating machine which is now in operation. The 
machine coats board with Vitacote, a greaseproof 
coating which can be applied to any board for the 
folding box industry. The board is coated in rolls 
only, but the coated stock can be returned in either 
sheets or rolls. The machine is also equipped to 
waterproof, clay-coat or color various types of board 
from nine point up to forty point. J. F. Auer, 551 
Fifth avenue, New York, is director and sales man- 
ager for Vitacote and various other coatings. 


Pumps for Pulp and Paper Mills 


Post, frame and fan pumps are described in Bulle- 
tin No. 596, just issued by the Noble & Wood Ma- 
chine Company, Hoosick Falls, N. Y.. The company’s 
post-type stuff pump is the simplest of all pumping 
apparatus, giving a wide range of capacities, is easily 
erected and requires a minimum of floor space. The 
frame-type stuff pump is supported on self contained 
cast iron frames. A decided advantage is gained by 
using two pumps, one on each side of the frame. 

Noble & Wood fan pumps were especially designed 
for removing the water from cylinder moulds and 
for other white water services. 


Atlantic Bag in New Building 


_ The Atlantic Bag and Paper Company, has moved 
into new quarters at 904-906-908 East Bay street, 
Jacksonville, Fla. The two-story building purchased 
by the company is connected with a railroad siding 
and contains 24,000 square feet of space. 
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LOW COST 
—BETTER 
QUALITY 


For all uses that require an extremely . peu 
tough, strong, durable product, SONO- Exclusive distributors 
CO has developed the new RHINO 
non-returnable paper mill core. Ex- BERMICO 
haustive tests for breaking and crush- : (Reg. Trade Mark) 
ing strength and all around toughness 
indicate its superior qualities. j 

NON-RETURNABLE 


Returnable Cores 
Equipped With 


BERMICO* Metal Ends EN-DURO asuper-quali- SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


ty core to meet. 
DUR . a standard es Bag extra demands for strength and serv- 
plus-standard quality. ice where needed. This is our highest 5 p ‘ 
Mado trom our own eopoctslly mans- code nore All coses will take exthes ONOCO rRODUCTS UOMPANY 
factured paper stock. DURO coresare BERMICO or TAYLOR Ends which BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
made standard 344’1.D. Thesecores can be furnished lacquered in various ONT. s.c. . CONN. s¢hoce 
ue equipped with BERMICO open colors for easy identification. . . Both ‘ } 
or closed notch, metal ends to fit3” pyRO and EN-DURO cores have a SHIPPING POINTS: LOWELL, MASS. HARTSVILLE, S. C. ws 
ii osaliek oe” thick ee DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY ‘ 


MEET THE MEN WHO SELL 
ORR FELTS 


If you have a felt problem, here are the men to help you solve it. 
Mr. Eilers, dean of the “force,” has been contacting the mills, 
for many years. The same holds true of Messrs. Purdy, Scott. 
Hodges and Casparis. If these men have cooperated on one felt 
problem, they have cooperated on a thousand. Why not take 
advantage of their broad experience? 

And remember this—the superior water removal qualities and 
longer wear of Orr Felts account for the Orr plant being the 
largest felt mill in the world. 


THE ORR FELT AND BLANKET COMPANY 


Piqua, Ohio 


il 
"ORR FELTS! © 


Bae ee oes 
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New Literature 


Link leather belts are described in the Duplex link 
leather booklet issued by Alexander Brothers, 406 
North Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. The merits 
and applications of this new type of belt are explained 
with sizes and prices for belts from 1 to 24 inches in 
width. 


Superheaters for steam boilers are described in a 
24-page catalogue just issued by the Combustion En- 


gineering Company, 200 Madison avenue, New York, ’ 


Details of the construction of Elesco Superheaters, 
ball joint and welded types, and diagrams of applica- 
tion to different types of boilers and control of super- 
heat in a wide range of pressures and temperatures 
in stationary boilers, are included. 


Large welded fittings and the application of cop- 
per and Everdur fabricated fittings for paper and 
pulp mills, are covered in a new booklet issued by 
the American Brass Company, 25 Broadway, New 
York. These new fittings range in size from 8 to 24 
inches and are available in tees, crosses, laterals, 
flanges, 45. and 90- degree elbows, etc., and possess 
the advantages of resistance to corrosive action. 

Air-operated controllers in various models, in- 
cluding the Bristol Free principle of operation, are 


discussed in catalogue No. 4050, issued by The Bris- ' 


tol Company, Waterbury, Conn. Various models for 
the control of temperatures, pressure, flow, liquid 
level, draft, humidity and pH value are described. 

Bristo multiple spline socket screws are described 
in Bulletin 840, issued by The Bristol Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. These spline set screws are made 
in sizes as small as No. 4 and cap screws as small 
as No. 3 wire. 


Tachometers, indicating and recording, are de- 
scribed in Bulletin 542, issued by The Bristol Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn. Information of the Bristol 
Round-Chart and Strip-Chart potentiometer-type 
tachometer is given. As many as eight records can 
be made on the 12-inch chart of the strip-chart tach- 
ometer. 


Link-belt conveyors in American industry, is the 
subject of booklet No. 1700, just issued by the Link- 
Belt Company, 307 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. The importance and large extent of mechaniza- 
tion in American industry is covered and special ap- 
plications of Link-belt conveyors to the paper, pulp 
and many other industries are illustrated, including 
the handling of pulpwood, pulp, rags, newsprint, car- 
tons, coal and many other materials and products. 

Dilts-Cowles Hydrapulper is described in a bulle- 
tin issued by the Dilts Machine Works, Fulton, N. Y. 
The major requirements of a pulper incorporated in 
the Hydrapulper are flexibility to handle consisten- 
cies over a wide range; horse power less than in 
conventional methods; ease of operation, incorporat- 
ing simple and rugged construction, including tile lin- 
ing and corrosive resistant construction ; plugability, 
to prevent any possibility of plugging and loss of pro- 
duction ; washups, to be easy to wash out for furnish 
and color changes by quick dumping; floor space re- 
quirements, for compactness and ease in installation. 
The important requirements are clearly described. 

Gate valves are described in King-clip gate valve 
circular No. 594-RL, issued by The Lunkenheimer 


Company, P. O. Box 360, Annex Station, Cincinnati, , 


O. The complete Lunkenheimer line of King-clip 
valves with drain channels and bronze thread bush- 


ing in bonnetts is shown. These valves are available 
in iron body with bronze trim for steam, oil, gas, 
water and gasoline services, and with various alloy 
trims for corrosive services. 

Motor truck scales. and National Bureau of Stand- 
ards regulations are included in a booklet issued by 
the Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, O. Included are 
illustrations of the mechanical features of representa- 
tive models in the three new motor truck scale lines 
now being introduced by the company. 

Speedmaster variable speed pulleys are described in 
a folder issued by The Speedmaster Company, 1301-7 
Washington avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. A 
description of how stepless speed delivery may be 
obtained, with practical applications are included. 


Regulators and mixing valves are described in 
Bulletin No. 197, issued by the Sarco Company, 183 
Madison avenue, New York. The new Sarco brine 
blender, type BB, the RB blender, and the TR-40 
cooling control, are new items. A wide range of ap- 
plications of regulators and mixing values are given. 

Steel strapping for shipping packages, is the sub- 
ject of a new folder issued by the Acme Steel Com- 
pany, 2840 Archer avenue, Chicago, Ill, It includes 
the most popular of the 429 different Acme Steel- 
strap tools and accessories. The name of the shipper, 
slogan or trade mark can be clearly reproduced on 
both the black and galvanized finishes of Acme Steel- 
strap. 

The Cameron pH tester and remote sampler are 
described in two folders issued by the Wilkens-An- 
derson Company, 111 North Canal street, Chicago, 
Ill. The Cameron “one-two” pH tester, using the 
glass electrode, is ready for direct recording use in 
field or plant and is completely portable. The Cam- 
eron remote sampler may be mounted up to 500 feet 
from the control laboratory or superintendent’s of- 
fice. A number of valves may be used for feeding 
samples from various vats to the single sampling trap. 

Roller chain engineering data is contained in Bul- 
letin R-54, issued by the Morse Chain Company, 
Ithaca, N. Y. It contains complete detailed informa- 
tion on construction, capacities and applications of 
Morse roller chains, the drive of which is completely 
interchangeable with all other round-pin roller chains. 
Power transmission capacity tables for pitches from 
3% to 2% inches and much useful information and 
many tables are included. 


D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. Gets Patent 


Illustrated here is the new collapsible winder shaft 
upon which D. J. Murray Manufacturing Company, 
Wausau, Wis., recently was granted a patent by the 

U.S. Patent Of- 

' fice. Portions 

"+ showing the 

shaft contracted 

and _ expanded 

are also shown. 

This new shaft 

_ expands auto- 

<= matically, is sim- 

ple in design and 

easy to operate, 

being practically fool-proof. It is milled from solid 

steel and not made of hollow tubing. The shaft has 

a number of features that are of interest to paper 
manufacturers. 


New CoLliaApsisLE WINDER SHAFT 
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The Nekoosa Portable Wood Peeler offers 
These Advantages Over Hand Peeling 


a | 


1. Reduces Costs 


2. Lengthens Peeling 
season 


3. Eliminates Fire 
Hazard 


Peeling 100-inch Balsam at the rate of seven cord per hour. 


Nekoosa Foundry & Machine Works, Inc. 


NEKOOSA, WIS., U. S. A. 


BETWEEN Iwo FIRES 


@ RECENT sharp rises in a number of raw materials 
necessitate cutting paper production costs wherever 
possible. At the same time increasingly stiffer com- 
petition forces each mill man to develop papers 
with new and improved properties. Stein-Hall 
research in the application of starch to paper is 
helping many paper men to solve these two 
problems simultaneously.® Scores of mills throughout 
the country have found that the thoroughly com- 
petent technical service which Stein-Hall provides 
has saved them up to thousands of dollars annually 
and enabled them to produce papers of unusual 
quality. © Stein-Hall technical service accomplishes 
these results because it is based on the complete 
integration of our field and laboratory forces. Our 
field men are not salesmen . . they are technicians 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 


constantly in touch with laboratory research .. and 
our chemical staff likewise is in direct contact with 
the field. As a result the Stein-Hall technical staff 
can help you adapt the most recent improvements 
in starches and starch technique to your specific 
requirements. @ In the highly specialized field of 
Tub Sizing, for instance, our men can place at 
your disposal their vast experience in applying the 
newest, most efficient methods of utilizing Tub 
Sizings and the Tubs. They can also give you 
much practical advice on the use of starch in coating 
operations. .in which great advances have been 
made in recent months. @ Upon request, a Stein-Hall 
technician will without obligation, gladly call to 
discuss possible improvements in quality and reduc- 
tions in cost which Stein-Hall starches make possible. 


STEIN-HALL MFG. COMPANY 
2841 S. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 


Suppliers To The Paper Industry Since 1866 
Founders: STEIN-HALL RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP, at the Institute of Paper Chemistry at Appleton, Wisc. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Pulp and Paper Markets Strong With Prices Firm—Less Pulp Produc- 
tion Reported In Sweden With Some Chemical Pulp Going Into Storage 
—Rag Market Firm—Paper Stock Market Strong With Some Advances. 


Office of the Paprr Trape JourNat, 
Wednesday, May 15, 1940. 


The wholesale paper market is firm, with reports 
{from many manufacturers’ representatives, jobbers, 
and general paper merchants indicating trade expec- 
tations that the upward trend in sales volume will be 
more widely distributed in the near future than at 
this date. Demand for practically all paper and paper 
products is now at a good level and about 6.5 per cent 
higher than at this date last year. 

the index of general business activity for the week 
ended May 4, advanced to 93.9 per cent, from 93.2 
per cent for the preceding week, compared with 86.1 
per cent for the corresponding week in 1939. 

Paper production for 216 mills for the week ended 
May 4 was estimated at 91.4 per cent, compared with 
82.4 per cent for 1939, with 67.1 per cent for 1938, 
with 89.5 per cent for 1937, and with 81.4 per cent for 
the corresponding week in 1936. 

Paper board production for the week ended May 4 
was 77.0 per cent, compared with 68.0 per cent for 
1939, with 57.0 per cent for 1938, with 87.0 per cent 
for 1937, and with 67.0 per cent for the like period in 
1936. 

Kraft paper and paper board are reported the most 
active grades in the market this week, which has been 
the case for the last few weeks. The tonnage of un- 
filled orders is substantial, but mill stocks of all grades 
of paper are reported not abnormal, although mill 
stocks in general have increased during March and 
April. No important changes from prevailing repre- 
sentative quoted market prices have been reported this 
week on any grade of paper or paper board. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Domestic production of mechanical pulp for March 
1940 was 98,372 tons, compared with 91,870 tons for 
February 1940. Imports of mechanical pulp for the 
first 1940 quarter totaled 41,886 tons, compared with 
44,714 tons for the first quarter of 1939. Late reports 
from Scandinavia indicate that little mechanical pulp 
is now being produced and that there are practically 
no stocks in storage at the mills. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. 


Chemical Pulp 


Pulp prices are very firm with no change in con- 
tract prices reported. Unbleached sulphite is very 
scarce and none is available. No shortage is reported 
in any other grade of wood pulp and stocks are ample 
for the present. No price changes in contract prices 
have occurred, other than advancing the minimum 
contact price on prime bleached sulphite to 3.07%. 
Late reports from Sweden indicate that production 
of many mills has been greatly curtailed, with some 
chemical pulp going into storage. No shipments of 
wood pulp are at this date leaving Scandinavian ports. 

Imports of bleached sulphite for the first 1940 
quarter totaled 105,333 tons, compared with 97,987 
tons for the first quarter of 1939. Imports of un- 
bleached sulphite for the first 1940 quarter totaled 


175,227 tons, compared with 138,839 tons for the 
first quarter of 1939. 

Exports for the first 1940 quarter on all grades of 
sulphite pulp totaled 50,405 tons, compared with 
15,059 tons for the first 1939 quarter. Exports of 
sulphate, bleached and unbleached, for the first 1940 
quarter totaled 22,084 tons, compared with 2,215 tons 
for the first quarter of 1939. 


Rags 
Demand continues good for new white rags, with 


supplies light. No important price changes have been 
reported this week on any grade of domestic rags. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Mills are reported as operating at a little higher 
rate this week, but no change is reported in mill de- 
mand for old rope, roofing rags or old bagging. These 
markets are reported as rather slow at this date. 


Old Waste Paper 


The paper stock market is strong at this date. 
Prices are firm and several price advances have been 
reported. White ledger stock has advanced at from 
1.90 to 2.00; strictly folded news at from .75 to .80; 
and No. 1 mixed paper at from .40 to .45. 


Twine 


The twine market is reported as firmer this week, 
with the trade expecting more activity in the near 
future. Mill prices on all grades of hard and soft 
fiber twines are unchanged. 


Buy Paper Under Walsh-Healey Act 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., May 15, 1940—During the 
week ended April 27, the Government purchased $68,- 
618.03 worth of paper and allied products under the 
Walsh-Healey Act as follows: R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, Washington, D. C., $16,957.10 worth of 
index paper for the Government Printing Office; M. 
S. Ginn & Co., Washington, D. C., $16,704.00 worth 
of toilet paper for the Post Office; Boston Paper 
Board Company, Boston, Mass., $24,316.93 worth of 
facing slips for the Post Office ; and Charles F. Hubbs 
& Co., N. Y. C., $10,640.00 worth of paper towels for 
the War Medical Department. 


N. E. Fine Paper Men Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 13, 1940.—A regular meet- 
ing of the Fine Paper Division of the New England 
Paper Merchants Association was held at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce May 7, with Vice-President 
Frederick G. Lockwood presiding. The majority of 
fine paper houses will be closed Saturdays during 
July and August. 
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pple TON 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INC. 
APPLETON, WIS. 


FINISH 420 SPEED 


AN ADVANTAGE WORTH FEATURING 


More water removed from the wet web at the machines means less 
time to the stock pile and the shipping platform — the time spent by 
our engineers in perfecting TENAX FELTS for quick and effective 
WATER REMOVAL at the presses counts importantly toward their 
popularity. They meet today’s high-speed production tests perfectly. 


‘“*Non-Users Are The Losers’? 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY. 
NEWFANE, N. Y.-U.S. A. 


(lee onl erles MoT ol” 402 Lee 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, May 15, 1940. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe continues firm 
and unchanged at prevailing market levels. The pulp is 
currently quoted at $35 per ton, in barrels, at works. The 
powder is offered at $50 per ton, in bags, f.o.b., works. 

BLEACHING POWER—Quotations on _ bleaching 
powder are firm. Demand is reported steady for the week. 
Prices unchanged. The current quotation on bleaching 
powder is $2 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—Prices on casein are a little higher for this 
week. Standard domestic casein, 20-30 mesh, is currently 
quoted at from 10 to 10% cents per pound; 80-100 mesh, 
at from 10% to 11 cents per pound. All prices in bags, 
car lots. Argentina casein is currently quoted at 10% 
cents per pound; French casein at 15 cents per pound. 

‘CAUSTIC SODA—Quotations on caustic soda are firm 
and continue unchanged at »prevailing market prices. De- 
mand moderate. Solid caustic soda is currently quoted at 
$2.30 per 100 pounds; flake and ground at $2.70 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Prices on china clay are firm and 
continue unchanged at prevailing market levels. Domestic 
filler clay is currently quoted at from $7 to $15 per ton; 
coating clay at from $11 to $22 per ton, at mines. Im- 
ported clay is quoted at from $13 to $25 per long ton, ship 
side. * 


CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine are firm and un= SET ais.” Li. Chip 38:00 


changed for the week. Demand continues moderate. 
Chlorine is currently quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in 
single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market is firm for the week“with 
prices on some grades a little higher. “G” gum rosin is 
currently quoted at $4.671 per 280 pounds, gross weight, 
in barrels, Savannah. “FF” wood rosin is offered at $4.62% 
per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, New York. Sev- 
enty per cent gum rosin size is quoted at $2.66 per 100 
pounds, f.o.b., shipping point. 

SALT CAKE—Quotations on salt cake are firm. De- 
mand moderate. Quotations continue unchanged and are 
nominal. Domestic salt-cake is currently quoted at $17 
per ton, in,bulk; chrome salt cake at $16 per ton ; all prices 
in car lots, f.o.b., shipping point. Imported salt cake cur- 
rently quoted at $20 per ton, is nominal, 

SODA ASH—Prices on soda ash are firm and continue 
unchanged under moderate demand. Prices on soda ash 
in car lots, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; 
in paper bags, $1.05 ; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Quotations on corn starch are reported un- 
changed for the week. Pearl is currently quoted at $2.80 
per 100 pounds; powdered starch at $2.90 per 100 pounds. 
All prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Prices on sulphate of 
alumina are firm with shipments reported steady in moder- 
ate volume. The commercial grades are currently quoted 
at $1.15 per 100 pounds; iron free at $1.60 per 100 pounds, 
in bags, car lots, f.o.b., works. 


SULPHUR—OQuotations on sulphur are firm and con- 
tinue to conform to prevailing market prices. Annual con- 
tracts are currently quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., mines. 
Spot and nearby car lots are quoted at $19 per ton. 

TALC—Prices on tale are reported firm and unchanged 
at prevailing market quotations. Domestic talc is currently 
quoted at from $15 to $18 per ton, Eastern mines. Im- 
ported talc is offered at from $23 to $45 per ton. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 
per ton— ; 
ts 


News 
Roll, 
Shee 


Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone A 
eGealiey mee Se 00 @$5.50 
ity F 
Superstandard .... 4.62%‘ 5.00 
Northern Standard 
Wrapping : 4.37%" 4.62% 
Standard Wrapping. 4.25 “ — 


Tissues— Per Benge—Cortase 


Unbl. Toilet, 1 M.. 3. 
Bleached Toilet.... 5.26 


Popet Towels, Per Case— 
nbleached, Jr. 
Bleached, Jr. 


1.95 
3.20 


Manila—per cwt.—C. L f. a. 
No. 1 i 8.25 @10.25 
No. 1 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib $25 « — 
No. 2 Manila Wrap- 
Ping, 35 Ib. 500 «& — 


! @40.00 
35.00 ** 40.00 
* 57.00 
** 70.00 
‘ 


White Pat. Coated. 67.00 
i 55.00 
*¢ 80.00 


Kraft Liners J 
Binders Boards. ...73.00 


_The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
100% 


Ext. 
No. 1.$39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @$47.25 
100% : - 


31.05 ** 36.50 32.20 «* 37.75 
coos © wooo 29.90 ** 35.00 
23.60 “* 27.75 24.75 * 29.00 

oe  seee 21.65 ** 26.25 
17.55 ** 21.50 18.70 ** 22.75 


14.65 ** 17.75 15.80 ** 19.25 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
1...$8.95@$11.00 $10.10@$12.25 
2... 8.05% 9.75 9.25 11.25 
3... 7.60% 9.25 8.50 ** 10.75 
No. 4... 7.30% 9.00 8.506 10.25 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Free Sheet Book Papers— 


White, Cased Paper, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


No. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$11.90@$13.50 
No. 2 Glossy Coated... 10.35 11.75 
No. 3 Glossy Coated... 9.55 ** 11.00 
No. 4 Glossy Coated... 9.15 10.50 
No. 1 Antique (water- 

marked) 


Mechanical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
No. 1 Imported— 


Meiat .secceccecs $38.00 
Be ~» 06 dbx eeeeees 38.00 


(Delivered) 


No. 1 Domestic and 
Canadian 


@ 44.00 
** 44.00 


40.00 @42.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Coast Ports) 


Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign) — 


Prime Rieached Sul- 
3.07%2@ 4.15 
Prime Qualities— 


~~. leaching Sul- 


phite 3.60 


Strong Unbleached 


a Sulphite © 3.50 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached 3.37 3. 
Kraft Light & Strong aoe 370 
Kraft No. 1 2.50 * 3,50 


(F. 0. b. Pulp Mill 
Kraft Domestic and” ~ 
2.50 3.00 


Canadian 
(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached 


Add 60 cents per short ton, dock 
charges for Albanay; $2.50 for Lake 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake Ports 
West of Mackinac Straits. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y¥.) 
Shirt Cuttinges— 
New White, No. 1. 7.25 @ 7.50 
Silesias No. 1 25 66 4.75 
New Unbleached... “¢ 
Blue Overall . by 
Fancy . “6 
Washables 00 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 
; 2.75 “ 


tings 
oO. Khaki Cuttings 3. “ 


Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
Thirds and Blues— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


3.25 
. 2.75 


2.50 
. 2.00 


2.00 
o A395 


Roofing Rags— 
No. 
No. 2 
No. 

No. 

No. 


5,20 ¢ 
82% 


““ 
“ 


Foreign Rags 


All prices nominal 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2. 
New Light Silesias.. 5. 
Light annelettes... 5. 
New White Cuttings. 
New Light Oxford.. 
New Light Prints... 


Pw 
RBSssaacss 


Old Rags 


No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 


1 BE 
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SO OS Se eS 


HIGHEST QUALITY CLAYS 


LANGSTON SLITTERS 


AND ROLL WINDERS 
incorporate the best slitting and 
winding principles, — Shear Cut, 
5 and Surface or Drum Winding. 


shear cut 


Q, 


clean cut 


THEMEN ROY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Monel-Covered Rolls 
for 
TABLE ROLLS 
WIRE ROLLS 
FELT ROLLS 


DRYER ROLLS 


Used and furnished 
by all leading 
paper machinery builders 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
FILLER 


ASBESTINE 


q Petia INC. - 200 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


May 16, 1940 


DOMESTIC) m noua 


mate ada 
DRAINAGE SYSTEMS 


nts in 
For substantial improveme 
sl drying conditions at unusually 
low cost. Write for details today. 


THE MIDWEST-FULTON MACHINE.CO. 


Dayton, Ohio 


Pra ca Ae 
Maite. aap bccn 


H. GC. WEBER & COMPANY 


Builder of High Speed Bag Machines 


Seen? Fe ae Coffee, Flour, Cellophane Satchel 
& Bottomers Automatic Compensating 


WISCONSIN 





oD 
. a 


Nr: N 
SSe38115 


Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill, f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


‘wunny No. 1— 
TE ceseseae - 2.75 
Domestic 2.50 

Wool Tares, light... 2.00 

Wool Tares, heavy.. 2.1 

Bright Bagging 2.25 

Manila Rope— 


Foreign 
Domestic ... 
Jute Threads 
Sisal Strings 
Mixed Strings 


2%‘ 


“ 


@ 
2.75 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Seavings— 
White Envelope 
Cuttings . 


- 3.10 @ 3.25 


Ordinary Hard 
White No. 1.... 


Soft White No. 1.. 

Soft White Extra.. 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless 


eeseeeee 


Overissue see ses 


Solid Flat Boo 
Crumbled No 1... 
Ledger White Stock. 
t.eager Stock Colored 
Manila— 
New Env. Cut.... 
New Cuttings 
Old Kraft Machine. . 
Compressed bales. . 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.75 
Strictly Overissue. .70 
Strictly Folded.... 
Corrugated 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. . 


Twines 
(F. 0. b. Mull) 
(Soft Fiber) 
Coarse Polishea— + 
India ° 
White Hemp 
Fine Polished— 


Fine India 
Unpolished— 


Rope 
POPC. ccccce 
Wrapping ° 
Soft Fiber Rope... 
(Hard Fiber) 
Medium Java 19 
Mex. Sisal eco o 
Pes decccce 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f.0.b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 

New White No. 1. 
New White No. 2. 
ht Silesias 
Silesias, No. 1.... 
Black Silesias, soft 
New Unbleached.. 
Washable, No. 1.. 


Blue O 1 04% 


Cattons— According to grades— 


Washable No. 2... 
New Blue ..... oso oe 
Fancy Percales.... 
New Black Soft... 
New Light Seconds 
New Dark Seconds 
Chaki Cuttines— 


Corduroy 
vew Canvas 
New Ulack Mixed. 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous . 

Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous 

epacked 
Black Stockings 
(Export) 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1.... 
Domestic No. 1... 
Domestic No. 2... 
Roofing Bagging.. 


Old Papers 


(f.0.b. Boston) 


Seavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 2.25 
No. 1 Soft White 1.85 
No. 2 Mixed 75 
Ledger Books.. 1.30 


ger 5 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. 1.00 
No. 1 Books, light.. .65 
“rumpled Stitchless 
Book Stock... 55 
Manila Env. Cuttings 1.70 
Manila Envelope Cut- 
tings. extra quality 2.35 
White Blank News.. 1.40 


@ 3.75 
2.75 


1.55 
2.00 


4.00 
-90 


-80 
-70 


Bagging 
(f.0.b. Phila.) 


No. 2 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Mixed S B. cose 
No. 1 New Light 
Burlap 3. 
New Burlap Cuttings 2.00 


Old Papers 


(f.0.b. Phila.) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 2.40 
No. 2 Hard White 2.10 

1 pott White 1.85 
2 Soft White 1.50 
1 Mixed ns 
Ledger Stock.. 1.60 

Ledger Stock, white. 1.75 

Ledger Stock, colored 1.20 

No. 1 Books, heavy.. .90 

Manila ( uttings 

Print Manila 

Container Manila.... 

Kraft Paper 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 

Straw Board Chip... 

Binders Board Chip.. 

Corrugated Board... 

Overissue 

Old Newspapers 


BOSTON 


2.60 
@ 1.50 


Container 

Old Newspapers 

Paper Wool Strings. . 
Overissue News 

Box Board Chips.... 
Corrugated Boxes... .50 
Kraft corrugated boxes 1.20 
New Kraft Cuttings. 2.00 
screening Wrappers .o0 


Bagging 
(f.0.b. Boston) 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 


Foreign 

Domestic 
Soft Jute Rope 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 4.75 
Jute Carpet Ihreads. 1.50 
Gunny Bagging— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Bleachery Burlap.... 
Scrap Burlap— 

Foreign 

Domesuc 
Scrap Sisal 
derap Sisal for Shred- 


New Burlap Cuttings 5.25 
Aust. Wool Pouches. 3.00 
Heavy baling bagging 2.60 
Paper Mill Bagging.. 1.75 
No. 2 Bagging 75 


“ 
“ 
“ 


mt nd 


Sed pu ww 
NOse NO Nw SO 
“usou wd Nm sss 


~ 
> 
Oo 


Domestic Rags ( New) 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. 
Fancy Percales.... 
New White No. 1. 
New Light Flannel- 

ettes 

Silesias No. 1 eto 

New Black Silesias.. 
Soft Unbleached... 
Blue Cheviots 

Fancy d 

Washable .... n2 


Cottons—According ‘to Grades— 


Waste Paper 
(f.c.b. Chicago) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 White Enve- 
velope_cuttings.. 2.40 
No. 1 Hard White 2.15 
No. 1 Soft White. 1.85 
hese and Writings .85 
Solid Books 95 


‘ 

n 
06.3% 
07 & 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. 0.b. Boston) 


White No. 1— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


- 2.00 


White No. 2— 
Repacked 1.90 


Miscellaneous 
Twos and Blues 


ee+ 2.00 
1.50 


Old Blue Overalls .. 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings 
Roofing Stock— 


Foreign Rags 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 


(nominal) 2 
(nominal) 


New Checks and Blues(nominal) 


Old Fustians 


(nominal) 


Old Linsey Garments. (nominal) 


New 


(nominal) 


CHICAGO 


New Kraft Cuts 


Overissue News 


Old Newspapers— 


No. 1 Folded News .65 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .35 


Roofing Stocks— 
No. 1 
No. 2 


To Start Certification Plan in July 


The certification board of The National Paper 
Trade Association held a two day meeting in Pitts- 
burgh on May 6 and 7. At this meeting final ar- 
rangements were made for the inauguration of the 
recently announced certification plan of the Asso- 
ciation. According to R. H. Ziegler, assistant secre- 
tary of the association, it is believed that the first 
item will be ready for certification by July, and that 
several classes of paper products will be under cer- 
tification by the time of the fall convention of the 
N. P. T. A. The association will announce in the 
near future the exact progress of the plan and other 
important information. 


Paper in Wisconsin 


Under the title of “Paper in Wisconsin”, the Mara- 
thon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., has is- 
sued a booklet which explains in a general manner to 
the public why Wisconsin ranks third among thirty- 
six states in the manufacture of wood pulp, paper 
and paper products. A copy of this book will be 
mailed to each family visiting the Marathon Paper 
Mills, as the company believe visitors should leam 
more about the paper industry than what they see and 
are told by the company’s guide in their tour of the 


Marathon mills. 
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